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INDO-CHINA, EGYPT AND PERSIA 


HREE important events in recent weeks have taken place in world 

affairs. The first is the settlement in S.E. Asia and the end of the 

war in Indo-China: the second is the signing of the heads of agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Egypt on the Suez Canal; the third is the 
signing of the Anglo-Iranian Oil agreement. On the face of it all three 
seem to indicate that the world is passing into a more tranquil phase. 
No doubt some satisfaction along these lines can with justification be 
claimed. On the agreements with Egypt and Persia this is certainly the 
case, but over the Indo-Chinese war settlement one’s feelings are more 
mixed. For here we come up against the full force of the Communist 
world pressing against the soft under-belly of the Western world. 
Agreement has been reached, but we may be pardoned if the thought 
comes to us that the Western world may be like the “Lady of Riga” and 
perhaps she may be taking a ride this time on a Chinese Dragon. 

On the face of it the settlement seems reasonable with even a show of 
generosity on the part of Viet-minh. But one soon remembers that 
generosity is not shown in international affairs without the expectation of 
a quid pro quo, and this is more particularly true in dealings with Com- 
munist states. For the plain fact has to be faced that France was beaten 
by Viet-minh with Chinese military and Russian diplomatic aid. Sooner 
or later Viet-minh could have conquered the whole of Indo-China, but 
it decided to be content with half. We must consider therefore carefully 
the reasons for this apparent moderation. 

It was clearly becoming impossible for French and Viet-nam forces to 
have held ground against a population increasingly hostile to them. 
Bien Dien Phus were springing up all over the place and garrisons were 
being isolated even in the South. French colonial tradition has always 
considered the colonies either as part of metropolitan France or qualifying 
to become part, and France has never understood the British idea of 
Dominion status. The French system does not seem to work and it 
certainly did not in Indo-China. Political deterioration had set in for 
some time, and even moderate Nationalists had gone over to Communism. 
Viet-minh wanted to record the military situation by the unification of 
Indo-China under the Communist banner. But China—and even more 
Russia—has been playing a much more subtle game and has pressed 
Viet-minh to moderate her demands at Geneva. First of all they are 
probably calculating that Southern Viet-nam will fall to Viet-minh 
anyway in the general election in two years time. Much depends of 
course on whether Viet-nam with French backing proves capable of a 
progressive policy which will raise the people’s material standards. If 
they can, they may retain South Indo-China. Moreover the Communists 
in North Indo-China will have to go warily and eschew collectivisation 
of agriculture and terror purges if they are to avoid a reaction against them 
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when the election comes. They will probably try and postpone these 
measures till after the two years, but their hands may be forced by events. 

I said in my last article in June that Communist China would have to 
weigh the advantages of obtaining recognition of her international status 
with the policy of the expansion of Communism in S.E. Asia, but since 
then it is clear that she is still thwarted of her first objective. The 
Republican majority in Congress has forced the hand of the President, 
and the Administration and China is barred entry into UNO still. But 
Chou Enlai’s successful visit to India, Europe and Russia has enhanced 
China’s prestige throughout the world, and no doubt Peking is prepared 
to wait. As for Russia the pattern of the Kremlin policy is now more 
clearly emerging. Molotov is aiming to break up the Western front and 
isolate America. If the first days of Viet-minh intransigence at Geneva 
had continued, even Nehru might have been persuaded to join the Western 
Powers in resistance to Communism. But intransigence gave way under 
Russian pressure to a whispering campaign that if only the Americans 
were left to themselves to sulk, the rest of the West would find Moscow 
and Peking quite reasonable. So the neutral world in Southern and 
South East Asia is impressed by the more reasonable attitude of Russia 
which shows a marked improvement on the brutality and crudeness of 
the Stalin era. This moreover is not going to make it easy to organise a 
defence system against Communism in S.E. Asia. Under the armistice 
terms anyway both parts of Indo-China are prohibited from joining it: 
Siam would no doubt come in, but Burma would be doubtful and India 
certainly hostile to anything that would put her into a situation where 
she would be committed to one side and would not be able to act as a 
mediator. So S.E. Asia defence is likely to be confined to the Western 
Powers, Australia, New Zealand, Siam and the Phillipines, and it is 
difficult to see what sort of military plans could be prepared for a set-up 
of this kind. It would seem that forward air bases, naval stations and 
garrisons would be confined to Malaya and possibly Siam. 

This sort of situation is favourable to a policy, which the Kremlin seems 
to be reviving now, of building up all along the frontiers of the Communist 
world a chain of neutral, buffer states. Such buffers would be South 
Indo-China, Burma and India in S.E. Asia, Persia in the Moslem world of 
the Middle East and in Europe Germany. Here we see the master hand 
of the Kremlin. Like Tsarist Russia of old this great Eur-Asian power 
looks at its frontiers over many thousand miles and decides to have a 
common policy along the whole length of it. For the moment it seems 
that the direct advance of Communist frontiers is not sought. Rather 
let the creation of these neutral states increase dissension in the Western 
world. It will fester illusions about the “reasonableness of Russia’. It 
will play on the aostalgic yearning of ordinary people in India, France, 
Britain and indeed the world over for a quiet life, peace and security and 
an end to talk about the hydrogen bomb. In Britain of course the Labour 
Party is good game for this policy. It has its pacifist and lunatic fringe 
and plenty of muddled thinking in the constituency parties and in some of 
the smaller unions. Anti-Americanism in this quarter is growing since 
the Republicans came to power because it is felt that they are compromising 
peace. As for Russia there is always the tendency to make allowances for 
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her which are not made for America. The Communists who opposed 
Tsarism cannot be so bad after all. There is plenty of wishful thinking 
in the Labour Party and a refusal to realise that the great Slav Power in 
Eastern Europe and Northern Asia never changes fundamentally, and, 
whether it is inspired by Slavophil or Communist ideas, presses outward 
from its continental centre to the seaboards of the South, East and West, 
ready to absorb any weak parts of the free world of the West or of the . 
naive new Nationalisms of the East. 

But France of course is even better game for the Kremlin. Here is not 
just one party or a section of a party that is gullible as in Great Britain 
but a large part of a whole nation, a section of the middle class as wel! as 
of the working class. There are members of the Government who are 
ready to listen too, and the Kremlin is definitely hoping to detach France 
from the NATO powers and bring her and West Germany into a state of 
neutrality in the cold war. The lever used by Russia to attain this end 
is the age-long French fear of Germany. At all costs France must be 
prevented from ratifying E.D.C. Then a reaction in Germany may bring 
about the fall of Dr. Adenauer, a Government of the Right, and a readiness 
to treat with the East. That would be the end of West Germany’s close 
association with the Western Powers. Then it would be proposed that 
Germany should be united, all foreign armies should be withdrawn from 
Germany, the Russians behind the Oder, the Americans across the 
Atlantic, leaving Russia still within striking distance of the Channel ports. 
Then Germany would be reunited and a vacuum, a buffer state, as Indo- 
China is, and as it is hoped, that Burma, India and Persia will become in 
Asia. Under this set-up of course Russia would become the real master 
of Europe. And furthermore the buffer could also become the spring- 
board according to circumstances. But the difficulty of this policy for 
Russia is going to be to decide if the buffers are going to be really in- 
dependent or whether they should be brought in ultimately as satellites 
after all. It is the old dilemma that always faces Russia. Is she out for 
the defence only of her Eur-Asian Slav world by the creation of a neutral 
zone, where no hostile bases that could strike at the heart of Russia can 
be created, or is she going to fulfill her mission, as is laid down in the 
Holy scripts of Marxism, and spread the Gospel of Communism through- 
out the world, wherever the ground is favourable? 

The keeping of West Germany in association with the West is thus a 
matter of life and death for the free world, and with this of course E.D.C. 
is closely connected. The prospects of its ratification by France are as 
uncertain as ever. The Labour Party is split from top to bottom on this 
issue. Moreover the opponents of E.D.C. are by no means only the 
Bevanite Left but have recruits from all shades of opinion in the party. 
It is an emotional phenomenon which must be seriously reckoned with 
because, however wrong-headed it may be, it is deeply sincere. But, as 
there are no men like Ernest Bevin among the Labour leaders now, this 
sort of situation is more serious. One can only hope that Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Morrison will stick to their guns and resign their leadership, if the 
Party Conference in October orders them to scrap E.D.C. or do what in 
their heart of hearts they know is wrong. This might face the whole 
movement with a crisis in which the common sense of the trade unions 
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and of many of the older and more experienced local Labour Parties would 

come to the fore again. One thing however is plain. It is impossible to 
prevent a country like West Germany from attaining its sovreignty. It 
has a strong Government backed by a public opinion represented in a 
freely elected parliament. It has reconstituted its economy and its goods 
are sold again throughout the world. One cannot refuse such a state the 
right to have armed forces, especially if they are to be under international 
control. The task is to ensure that West Germany remains linked to the 
West. Germany cannot be a vacuum and cannot be neutralised. If she 

es Russia’s buffer, she will ultimately become Russia’s satellite. 

Meanwhile one can get genuine satisfaction about the provisional 
agreement with Egypt. For years this quarrel has poisoned relations 
between the two countries and prevented whole-hearted co-operation 
between the West and the Arab countries. It has played Russia’s game 
in making the Arab world a neutral zone in the cold war. It has given 
Egypt the moral leadership of the Arab League which has not been to the 
liking of Iraq or Jordan. One hopes the agreement will strengthen the 
Neguib-Nasser regime in Egypt against the sinister influences that have 
dominated the country for so long. For this soldier regime in Cairo is the 
only one that has any chance of leading Egypt out of its social and economic 
difficulties. Egypt needs foreign capital and other assistance, and that is 
not likely to come till the Canal Zone quarrel is settled. Moreover the 
agreement envisages a new outlook on defence. In this atomic age to 
keep vast quantities of stores and equipment in one vulnerable spot is 
asking for trouble. Defence against an enemy in the North is better 
organised from several bases scattered about in friendly countries like 
Turkey and Iraq with air fields and naval bases arranged on a broader 
front than at present. The Canal Zone will no doubt still have its uses. 
But the key to the defence of the East Mediterranean is Turkey with her 
strong military tradition and her stable political system. 

Another cause for satisfaction is the signing of the oil agreement with 
Persia. ‘This brings to an end the unhappy story of the last three years. 
Fortunately now an international consortium representing the oil interests 
of the world are taking over the exploitation of Persia oil, and this will 
create the impression in Persia that the whole world and not just one 
powerful company is interested in Persian oil. A complicated formula 
preserves the oil as a Persian national asset and leaves the installations and 
the refinery in Persian hands, but their working will be through companies 
registered abroad with some Persians on the boards. This is the only 
way that Persian oil can easily get on the world markets again. Com- 
pensation is paid to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. but the method is rather 
obscure. The Persian Government has its own public opinion to satisfy 
and yet it seems unlikely that any neighbouring Arab state will see in the 
agreement a reason why it should want to imitate what Persia has done 
over the last three years. For the Persian treasury is bankrupt, and only 
now will it be possible to restart the plans prepared in 1950 for economic 
development and social improvement in the country. 

It is satisfactor;’ to note that in these two Middle East settlements close 
co-operation has been the order of the day between Great Britain and the 
United States. That cannot unfortunately be said about Anglo-American 
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relations in the Far East. But even here the differences should not be 
exaggerated. They come not from any fundamental disagreement on the 
need to resist Communist advance in Europe and Asia but rather because 
the situations that arise between the Communist and the Western worlds 
are judged from different angles. The Americans tend to look on all 
international questions as questions of morality. Hence they cannot with 
ease even negotiate with Communists, because they think them outside 
the pale of civilisation. The Puritan and somewhat intolerant spirit of 
the early New England settlers is still alive and has been accentuated by 
long periods of isolation from the world which ran from the foundation of 
the Republic to the entry of the United States into the two World Wars. 
When participation in world affairs was forced on the United States, she 
had had little experience of handling intricate international problems. 
Great Britain on the other hand has had great experience and tends rather 
too much in the other direction, to seek negotiations as an aim in itself, 
to compromise and to lose sight of the fundamental moral issues. It is 
vital that these two points of view should be expressed at international 
gatherings and that Great Britain and the United States should continue 
to make their contributions to the ideas which form the policy of the 
Western Powers. For years to come we must continue this co-operation. 
For the Communist world is going to be with us for a generation or more, 
though possibly later in a modified form. A struggle of ideas, fought in 
the language of diplomacy, must have behind it armed force and a will 
to use it. Only then will it be possible to stop the Communist Powers 
from imposing their will on the weaker nations of the world. A war of 
ideas backed by material force, held in readiness, is going to be our lot 


for a long time ahead. So far it has not landed us in a new World War 
and there is no reason why it should. 


M. Puiips PRICE. 


FRENCH POLICY IN TUNISIA 


ESS than a fortnight after the signature of the armistice agreements 

i yWhich put an end to the war in Indo-China, M. Mendés-France made 

his dramatic journey to Tunis to announce home rule (autonomie 
interne) for Tunisia. 

This further example of M. Mendés-France’s liking for quick and 
decisive action was at the same time evidence of the general character of 
the mission of his Government. His purpose was to clear away the mass 
of difficulties which had accumulated by the neglect or mishandling of 
problems and the repeated postponement of solutions. Indo-China, 
North Africa, the E.D.C. all figured in his declaration of policy. At the 
same time he put forward a comprehensive scheme of reform of the 
French economy, a fundamental task for which the settlement of these 
outstanding diffieulties was meant to open the road. The spectacular 
aspect of his procedure may have occasioned some misunderstanding of 
his aim. Perhaps the most revealing thing in his report of the Geneva 
Conference was his explanation of the four weeks “bet”. This was 
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anything but a mere sporting gamble. The military situation in Indo- 
China had deteriorated so rapidly that if war had continued beyond the 
four weeks it would have been necessary to reinforce the army by sending 
out conscript troops from France, a measure which would have been 
ominous and unpopular. The Prime Minister’s visit to Tunis was 
intended to give an unmistakable solemnity to the message from the 
Government which he handed to the Bey. Further to mark the sense of 
his gesture M. Mendés-France was accompanied by Marshal Juin, whose 
prestige in Tunisia is very great, largely in consequence of his command 
of North African troops in the Italian campaign in the later stages of the 
war. It was intended to differentiate this proclamation of internal auto- 
nomy “without arriére-pensée” from the long series of Government 
declarations of liberal principles which had been followed by a reluctance 
to apply them without reserve. No doubt, also, the presence of Marshal 
Juin was designed ‘to give the Government moral support against the 
critics in various sections of the French political world who had shown 
uneasiness about what was known of M. Mendés-France’s proposals. 

Not that.the proclaimed home rule was instituted there and then. On 
the eve of the Tunis visit the Prime Minister’s office had been at pains to 
calm apprehensions by announcing that at that moment it was simply a 
question of opening negotiations. The purpose at this stage, in fact, was 
to facilitate the formation of a representative Tunisian Government with 
which it would be possible to negotiate. This preparatory work was 
done largely by M. Christian Fouchet, the Minister for Tunisian and 
Moroccan Affairs. Obviously with French approval the man chosen to 
form the new Tunisian Government was M. Tahar Ben Ammar. 
Tunisian nationalist, Franco-phile, M. Ben Ammar has hitherto kept 
out of active politics, though interested in public affairs. Aged sixty-nine, 
a large agriculturist, president of the Tunisian Chamber of Agriculture, 
he is widely respected as a man of public spirit and a moderating influence. 
In his Cabinet of ten he chose four members of the Neo-destour party. 
One of these, M. Mongl Slim, seems to have acted as intermediary 
between the Cabinet and the Tunisian nationalists at present in exile, 
including M. Habib Bourguiba, whom M. Mendés-France has described 
as “without doubt the moving spirit of the Neo-destourian party.” 
Meeting at Geneva the political bureau of the party declared in favour of 
participation, and M. Bourguiba himself facilitated the formation of the 
Ministry. In general the Ministers are new men who have not partici- 
pated in the more violent activities of recent years. The Cabinet is 
representative, moderate elements predominating. The Minister of 
Labour is a Socialist. The Government will include, during the 
negotiations for a permanent arrangement, four French directors, dealing 
with finance, public works, education and the post office. 

In the message which he handed to the Bey on July 31, M. Mendés- 
France made it clear that France will continue to assure the security of 
the country and its international relations in accordance with the Bardo 
treaty of 1881. Speaking before the National Assembly on August 10 he 
summarised the three aspects of the future Tunisian arrangements: 
internal autonomy, diplomatic and military union, the guarantee of the 
rights of the French population in Tunisia. M. Fouchet has explained 
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that these arrangements are to take the form of seven conventions now to 
be negotiated with the Ben Ammar Government. They will cover 
cultural, military, diplomatic and judiciary questions, co-operation in the 
plan of modernisation, administrative and technical co-operation in the 
public services and the customs union. The point to which criticisms or 
doubts have been mainly directed is that of the security and the future 
position of the French population (which M. Fouchet estimated at about 
200.000 in a total population of something over 2,000,000). As for their 
immediate security the new Resident-General, General Boyer de la Tour, 
an experienced administrator, will exercise both civil and military authority 
with undiminished powers during the period of negotiation. For the 
future, M. Fouchet has insisted that the conventions will give them 
protection on a juridical basis which has not previously existed. 
Whatever may be the later consequences of these dramatic moves of 
policy the first reactions in Tunisia itself appeared to be favourable as a 
whole. Disorders seemed to be diminishing and among Tunisians 
comments showed a wide movement in favour of acceptance of the plan of 
internal autonomy. Opinion among the French population betrayed 
anxiety, which was expressed by spokesmen in Paris. In Parliament there 
was a considerable dislike of the scheme among those to whom any 
adaptation of the French position in Tunisia would be regarded as a 
policy of “abandonment”. The whole policy of the Governmgnt in 
North Africa was set down for a thorough debate, but a preliminary 
discussion on August 10 was the occasion of a vote of the National 
Assembly in which the Government obtained a comfortable majority. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the general purpose and effect of 
the policy is a resigned retreat from the world position of France. The 
aim is to adapt the out-of-date “colonial” policy frankly and unequivocally 
to the new distribution of forces in the world and to the conditions created 
by the cvolution of the peoples of the French Protectorates. It is not 
defeatism but the search for a new equilibrium. A settlement of all these 
external affairs, if they resulted in a stable equilibrium, would enable 
France to put her own economy in order and recover financial indepen- 
dence, which is an essential purpose. In external policy the most difficult 
decision which the Mendés-France Government had to make was that 
concerning the E.D.C. This threatened all along to divide the Ministry, 
and when, finally, the Government’s proposals concerning ratification 
were communicated to the other five Signatories of the treaty for discussion 


three ex-Gaullist Ministers resigned. 
W. L. MIDDLETON. 


THE NEW BALKAN PACT 


HE signing of a twenty-year Balkan Pact (or, to give it its official 
name, the “treaty of alliance, political co-operation and mutual 
assistance’’) in Bled between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia is an 
important event in the modern history of south-eastern Europe. The 
hitches and difficulties that occurred during the final stages of the 
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negotiations were due partly to old suspicions and animosities, but also 
partly to the fact that the three countries do not appear to have tackled 
from the beginning the problems which flow from Yugoslavia’s non- 
participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. As a result the 
automatic military action clauses of the original draft of the pact had to be 
toned down and brought into line with Greek and Turkish obligations 
to the larger group. The crucial clauses of the treaty are Articles 2 and 6. 
In Article 2 the three countries have agreed that “any armed aggression 
against one, or several of them, at any part of their territories, shall be 
considered as an aggression against all the contracting parties, which, in 
on exercising the right of the legitimate individual or collective 
defence . . . shall individually or collectively render assistance to the party 
or parties attacked, undertaking in common accord and immediately all 
measures, including the use of armed force, which they shall deem 
necessary for efficacious defence.” Article 6 deals with developments 
elsewhere which might, directly or indirectly, menace the security of the 
Balkans, and with other mutual assistance obligations undertaken by 
Greece and Turkey; in both these contingencies there will be consul- 
tations between the three signatories. All these legal and theoretical 
refinements are likely to be engulfed by the tremendous chain of events 
which would bring into force either the NATO treaty or the Balkan Pact. 
A “local” war, in Europe at any rate, seems unthinkable. 

In spite of all difficulties the new Balkan agreement has been brought 
about in very auspicious circumstances. A rapid glance at the rather sad 
and chequered history of south-east European alliances will show how 
true this is. The Entente concluded in 1934 between Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Greece was mainly directed against Bulgarian revisionist 
claims. The four signatories pledged themselves to guarantee each 
other’s frontiers. Bulgaria was invited to join, but refused on the grounds 
that her participation would confirm frontiers which were unacceptable 
to her. No invitation was sent to Albania, presumably because the 
signatories considered her to be within the Italian sphere of influence. 
One fundamental weakness in the Entente appeared at the beginning 
when Greece appended to her instrument of ratification a statement that 
she was under no obligation to engage in hostilities against a non-Balkan 
power. There could have been no doubt that Italy was the power which 
Athens had in mind. The Greek attitude displeased Yugoslavia, whose 
main object in signing the pact was to prevent Italian influence from 
spreading in the Balkans. There was thus no true community of interests 
between some of the allies. 

The meagre foundations of the Entente were gradually eroded by 
subsequent events in Europe, of which the more important were the 
emergence of Nazi Germany as an aggressive power, the assassination of 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, and the premiership of Milan Stoyadinovich 
in that country. Hitler’s policies in central Europe were disturbing not 
only because they constituted the greatest possible threat but because they 
tended to produce diverse reactions among the surrounding countries. 
Fascist Italy resented losing her grip on Austria and tried in various ways 
to counteract Nazi influence there. She attempted, among other things, 
to bring about a reconciliation with France which, however, proved 
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short-lived. Her diplomatic efforts in Yugoslavia, on the other hand, were 
more successful, mainly because she found there a sympathetic and willing 
partner in Milan Stoyadinovich, who was Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister from June 1935 to February 1939. ‘Two impulses seem to have 
moved him to seek closer diplomatic and political ties with Fascist Italy— 
his fear of German expansion and his keen sympathy for Mussolini’s 
doctrines and methods. Ciano says in his diary that he considered him 
a true friend and fellow-fascist. But while Ciano was trying to get closer 
to Yugoslavia on the diplomatic and political plane, thereby disrupting 
her alliances with France and her Balkan neighbours, Germany was 
pursuing, quietly but very effectively, her policy of economic penetration 
in the Balkan peninsula. Furthermore, at the beginning of 1937 Yugo- 
slavia signed a treaty of friendship with Bulgaria, and by that time 
Belgrade stood nearer to Sofia than to Athens, Bucharest or Ankara, her 
partners in the Entente. 

Nazi policy was even more harmful to the Little Entente, the alliance 
concluded after the first world war between Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia as a barrier to Austro-Hungarian revisionism. The new 
threat meant different things to the three signatories. Whereas to 
Czechoslovakia the danger was both near and immediate, Rumania was 
more concerned with the proximity of Soviet Russia and the policies of 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia oscillated between fearing Italian influence and 
German penetration. The Entente’s solidarity was further weakened by 
the pact signed in May 1935 between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union, with whom one of the three allies, namely Yugoslavia, had no 
diplomatic relations. The two alliances lacked another important pre- 
requisite for success besides a true community of prime interests; they 
lacked the steady support of a friendly great power. France attempted 
to provide this for the Little Entente, but she was not very successful, 
particularly after the Nazis had risen to power. The Balkan Entente, on 
the other hand, lacked from its inception the support of a friendly great 
power, and consequently soon found itself torn asunder by the intrigues 
of the two aggressive powers of Europe. Perhaps even without such 
direct support these alliances would have fared better than they did, and 
would have gone some way towards upsetting German and Italian plans, 
had they flourished in a vigorous European atmosphere of resistance 
_ against expansionist tendencies. And no one can really say that the 

British and French governments of the time did engender such an 
atmosphere. Their record from the invasion of Abyssinia in 1935 to the 
second partition of Czechoslovakia and the occupation of Albania in 1939 
was a compound of weakness and vacillation. The policy of tremulous 
appeasement bred confusion and fear in central and eastern Europe, and 
these, in turn, helped to breed the local exponents of appeasement and 
surrender. Indeed, after the loss of Czechoslovakia and Albania there 
was no real justification for hoping, short of believing in miracles, that 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey would help one another in 
case of attack. 

Whatever else one may say of Soviet policy since 1945 one could not 
charge it with ambiguity. Its aims have become increasingly clear, and 
it is this clarity which has given rise to the movement of unity between 
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the free countries of the Balkans. The subjugation of their immediate 
neighbours—Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania—has also acted as an ever- 
present warning to them. Another important factor has been the 
determination of the western nations to resist any new Soviet encroach- 
ments in Europe, as exemplified by NATO and the United States’ 
programme of economic and military assistance. One can only hope that 
the sense of unity born under these circumstances will not be dissipated 
should Soviet pressure, for some reason, be relaxed or modified. To 
avoid this danger a great deal of work would have to be done to break 
down the barriers which have kept apart for so long the peoples of these 
countries. The proposal to set up an inter-parliamentary consultative 
assembly is an imaginative step in the right direction and may lead to 
bigger things in the future. Perhaps what is needed more than anything 
else are not merely contacts between politicians but friendly relations 
between influential leaders of public opinion—journalists, teachers, 
writers and professional people of all kinds. There have been no real 
contacts between them since the late twenties and the early thirties, when 
an unofficial Balkan movement organised a series of desultory visits. In 
addition, the door should be kept open for the countries which are at 
present under Soviet domination; this, in turn, will involve a constant 
effort on the part of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia to distinguish the 
majority of the people from the Communist regimes. If this hard core 
of mutual security interests could eventually become the nucleus of some 
kind of regional organization in the Balkans, the free world would have 
scored an important ideological success on the south-western frontier of 
the Communist empire, in a parched area which has for long been 


thirsting for a new principle of political unity. It is difficult to conceive 
of a more favourable set of conditions than those obtaining at present for 


launching an enterprise of this kind. 
ANTON LOGORECI. 


POLAND TODAY 


EN years ago the heroic agony of the battle fought for Warsaw by 

General Bor-Komorowski’s Polish Home Army was in its final 

stages. The duplicity and callous indifference of the Soviet High 
Command, which allowed its troops to look on and even denied landing 
facilities to Allied planes dropping supplies while the defenders of Warsaw 
were being wiped out, have become part of the history of Soviet power 
politics which went on behind the facade of the Grand Alliance during 
the last war. The present Polish regime, however, preferred to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet-sponsored 
Lublin Committee on July 22nd. This rival to the then Polish Govern- 
ment in Exile in London was the direct predecessor of the present 
Communist regime, and some of its leading spirits are still among the 
most powerful men in Poland today. The anniversary celebrations gave 
official spokesmen the opportunity to review developments since 
“‘liberation.”” Speaking in Warsaw on 21st July, Boleslaw Bierut, the 
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First Secretary of the Central Committee of the United Workers’ Party, 
welcomed the social and economic transformation of the country, and 
described the existing People’s Democratic Order as “a specific form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat,” which had changed the country’s 
economic structure by expropriating the large landowners and capitalists. 
Industry, trade and transport were practically entirely in the hands of 
the state, and the only property-owning class of any importance was to be 
found in agriculture where individual peasants still held about four-fifths 
of the land. He went on to say that the expansion of Polish industry had 
resulted in the construction of new factories and power stations and in 
the manufacture of industrial products, such as cars, ships, tractors, heavy 
machine tools, bearings and optical instruments, which had to be imported 
before the war. Nine times as many machines as before the war were 
being produced today. Bierut stated that 25 per cent. of the national 
income, which, as he claimed, was double that of pre-war years, was 
being annually invested in the country’s economy. It had previously 
been announced that investments would be kept at this level for the next 
two years, but investments in heavy industries would be reduced by 
6.3 per cent. to make increased investments in agriculture and light 
industry possible. 

The so-called new economic course adopted throughout the Soviet 
bloc during the last twelve months has come to Poland, too. It has been 
admitted by several official spokesmen and in the press that the expansion 
of the country’s heavy industries had been carried out partially at the 
expense of consumer goods production. Steps such as the change in 
investments policy mentioned above are designed to restore the propor- 
tionate development of the national economy as a whole. At the United 
Workers’ Party Congress last March Bierut announced that last year’s 
industrial output was 3.6 times bigger than in 1938, but at the same time 
he criticised the quality of industrial products and complained that 
planned production costs had been frequently exceeded. In the same 
speech he described the quantity of consumer goods available as in- 
adequate and promised that in future more attention would be paid to the 
needs of the consumer. The lot of the consumer has been made somewhat 
easier by two fairly general price reductions decreed last November and 
April. In his budget speech in the Sejm last April Finance Minister 
Dietrich spoke of plans to devote more investment outlay to cover the 
expansion of the textile, footwear and food processing industries. On 
the other hand he made it clear that the Government would not abandon 
the heavy industries, and it has since been announced that the huge 
metallurgical combine being built with the aid of Soviet experts at Nowa 
Huta would produce its first pig iron this year. When completed this 
combine will produce more pig iron, steel and sheet metal than the entire 
pre-war Polish iron and steel industry. The last UN Economic Survey 
of Europe gives Polish steel output in 1937 as 1.47 million tons and in 
1953 as 3.60 million tons. 

The disparity between the development of industry and agriculture 
has been described as serious on many occasions, and at the last Party 
Congress Bierut spoke of a break-down in the much needed expansion 
of agricultural production. In recent years Poland has been forced to 
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import large quantities of grain, particularly from the USSR; and the 
relative efficiency of the mining industry (coal output increased from §9.1 
million tons in 1947 to 88.6 million tons in 1953) which enables her to 
export hard coal to many European countries is outweighed in the foreign 
trade balance by the failure of agriculture to provide for the needs of her 
population. Whereas in 1950-53 industrial production increased by 
118 per cent., agricultural production rose only by 10 per cent. The 
Party Congress last March accordingly called for the cultivation of 400,000 
hectares of fallow land and for the improving of the drainage and irrigation ° 
of 380,000 hectares of meadows and pastures’ (1 hectare—2} acres). ~ 
This year’s budget expenditure on agriculture shows an increase of 38 
per cent. over last year. 

Unlike the other satellite regimes, the Poles cannot blame their economic 
difficulties on the precipitate collectivisation of agriculture. Whereas at 
the beginning of this year in Hungary and Czechoslovakia collective and 
state farms tilled approximately 38 and 50 per cent. of all agricultural 
land, the socialised sector in Polish agriculture accounted only for 18 per 
cent. (6} per cent. collective farms and 11 per cent. state farms). At the 
same time it must be remembered that most of the collective farms have 
been formed in the re-settled Western territories gained from Germany 
after the last war and that little progress has been made in Central and 
Eastern Poland. There was, therefore, less scope for a relaxation of the 
policy of collectivisation than elsewhere. Similarly, since Poland is less 
developed industrially than, for instance, Eastern Germany or Czecho- 
slovakia, less could be done to hold back the industrialisation drive. Thus 
the economic changes effected in Poland since Stalin’s death appear less 
drastic than those in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany. 
There appears to be no intention of abandoning the policy of land 
collectivisation. At the Party Congress last March Bierut announced 
that the number of collective farms had increased by 3,000 last year to 
about 9,000, and that this rate of collectivisation would be maintained for 
the next two years. In order to get the farmers to produce more, some 
concessions to the agricultural community as a whole have had to be made. 
These include more favourable delivery quotas and bulk buying prices 
and much improved credit facilities, both for collective farms and 
individual farmers. The agricultural débacle of the Communists may be 
partly due to the United Workers’ Party’s failure to enlist the active 
support of the rural population. Of the 1,297,000 Party members only 
13.2 per cent. are peasants. 

The Polish Communists, who adopted the label of United Workers’ 
Party after their absorption of the Social Democrats, have had less than 
their share of ideological troubles in comparison with their comrades 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. The only major Communist heresy in 
Poland after the war was the “rightist deviation” of Gomulka, who was - 
accused of trying to develop a particularly Polish brand of national 
communism and of ignoring the exigencies of the class war in his attempts 
to secure a satisfactory standard of agricultural production. However, 
unlike Slansky in Czechoslovakia or Rajk in Hungary, he has been spared 
the humiliation of a show trial and a public confession. Yet at the last 
Party Congress Bierut still detected traces of ““Gomulkism”, which he 
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described as “‘a right-wing nationalist deviation opposed to the directing 
role of the Party.” In the same speech he criticised the work of the 
Trade Union movement, which had allowed 1 million workers and 
employees to remain outside the trade unions. All the means of education, 
enlightenment and propaganda are, of course, at the regime’s disposal. 
Although there have been signs of a less rigid attitude towards literature 
and the arts recently, “‘socialist realism” remains as the officially sanctioned 
cultural ideology. The Communist daily Trybuna Ludu discussed the 
struggle for socialist realism in its leading article on 19th June 1954. It 
warned critics against “rebuffing authors of the older generation, who are 
carrying on a hard internal struggle.” On the other hand socialist realism 
was the ultimate goal, and writers would have to rid themselves of 
“formalism and naturalism, the ballast of conceptions foreign to us.” 

The major ideological clash in Poland is that between the State and the 
Roman Catholic Church, which culminated in the arrest of the Primate, 
Cardinal Wyszynski, last September. For many years the State has 
tried to break down the opposition of the Church by attempting to dis- 
credit the hierarchy and by using pro-Communist clerics, known as 
“patriotic priests,” to infiltrate the Church itself. Early last year a 
Government decree was passed requiring the bishops to take an oath of 
loyalty to the regime. The bishops did not do so until the end of the year 
after their resistance had been broken by Cardinal Wyszynski’s arrest 
and the public trial for espionage of Bishop Kaczmarek. This victory 
seems to have satisfied the Communists for the time being, although at the 
Party Congress Bierut warned “those elements who intend to use their 
ecclesiastical positions as a screen for a policy decidedly hostile to our 
State” that all such “abuses would be suppressed with the utmost deter- 
mination.”” He went on to say that “at the same time we shall take care 
that the freedom of conscience guaranteed in our Constitution will be 
strictly observed and that the clergy will be able to enjoy conditions 
suitable for the satisfaction of the religious needs of believers.” 

The Polish economy has been aligned with the Soviet bloc as a whole, 
and the following table published in the Moscow Pravda on 12th July 
1954 gives some indication of Poland’s economic dependence on the USSR: 
Polish-Soviet Foreign Trade Index (1947 equals 100) 1949—158, 1951—229, 
1953—353, 1954 (planned)}—416. On the other hand the USSR does 
not appear to regard Poland primarily as a supplier of heavy industrial 
products, but rather as a strong ally and a possible source of military 
manpower. The Polish Army is the only satellite army of any importance, 
and its Commander-in-Chief Rokossowski is a former Marshal of the 
USSR. No serious estimate of the reliability of the Polish armed forces 
can be made, but the Soviet leaders seem to be putting their faith in the 
Polish people’s real fear of German rearmament and its united desire to 
hold on to the present Oder-Neisse frontier. Apart from the fight with the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Polish Communists seem to have followed 
a more middle-of-the-road policy than their fellow satellites, particularly 
as regards agricultural collectivisation, where they have tried to avoid the 
mistakes committed in the other East European countries wheré mechanisa- 
tion has failed to keep pace with the rate of collectivisation and with the 
drawing off of rural labour to work the new industries. Although 
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industrialisation has been the crying need of the Polish economy for 
many years, it has been carried out less precipitately than, for instance, 
in Hungary or Czechoslovakia. As a result, the introduction of the new 
course in Poland represented a less violent change in the Party line, and 
the morale of the regime and its bureaucracy seems to have suffered less 
than elsewhere in the Soviet bloc. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether the Communist regime in Poland is more popular on this account. 
Many Poles at home and abroad must be remembering the trials of ten 
years ago and the sorry part played then by Poland’s present rulers. 


JOHN APPLEBY. 


REVOLUTION IN GUATEMALA 


ATIN*® AMERICAN politics have been governed largely by what 
might, for want of a better expression, be termed the swing of the 
pendulum, although this has never swung with anything approaching 
the regularity of a timepiece. The various Republics have had their 
constitutions since the early days of independence, but it has never seemed 
easy for Latin peoples to realize that constitutions, far from being imbued 
with magic power by virtue of their mere proclamation, require a high 
degree of civic sense and patience to make them work. A constitution, 
beautifully drafted with all the high-sounding traditional trappings, is 
suddenly foisted upon a backward nation composed of downtrodden 
illiterates governed by a handful of ambitious “‘politicos”. What happens? 
After a year or two, but more likely a few months, there is everywhere 
hopeless disorder and corruption and the cry goes up for a strong man to 
establish order. A strong man, usually a much-beribboned general 
whose only experience of fighting is fisticuffs in a back cellar, seizes power 
by a shrewdly timed stroke, with the minimum of trouble and casualties. 
He suspends the guarantees of habeas corpus embodied in the constitution 
and governs autocratically, without benefit of legal advice, for perhaps a 
few years. Often he governs efficiently, and trade begins to flourish under 
the orderly conditions which prevail. But there is no “liberty”. The 
jails are full of his opponents, and exiles continuously hatch plots, often 
with the connivance of the governments of the countries where they are 
temporarily resident. Soon the strong man becomes too tyrannical or 
loses his grip; a few influential people tire of him; and he is overthrown 
by a “popular” revolution led by dissident army officers and intellectuals. 
The constitution is restored, often in an amended version, and a new 
President is “elected”. Meanwhile ninety-five per cent. of the population, 
barefoot and illiterate, continue their struggle to keep body and soul 
together in their pitiful shacks and have little more idea of what has been 
going on in the Government Palace than their goats and chickens. 
President Ubico of Guatemala was an exceptionally efficient strong man 
and he reigned for an unusual length of time, from 1930 to 1944. Roads 
were built, business prospered exceedingly, there was no nonsense about 
labour, and the treasury was full. Ubico was scrupulously honest and 
insisted that his collaborators and subordinates should be so too, down 
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to the last village postmaster. Like so many other Latin American rulers 
of the time, he knew on which side his bread was buttered, so he managed 
to play along with the United States while secretly admiring Mussolini and 
Hitler. But left-wing ideas, (which were, of course, the only fashionable 
ones during the Russian-American “honeymoon” period) inspired a 
group of ambitious army officers in Guatemala to overthrow the Ubico 
regime in 1944 and to elect to power as constitutional President in 1945, 
for a six year term, an ex-school teacher named Juan Jose Arevalo. 

The new President, who chose to call himself a “spiritual socialist’’, 
at first basked in the sunshine of the Russian-American honeymoon, 
during which, as already stated, to have Marxist sympathies was merely 
to be liberal and progressive. A revised constitution was promulgated, 
and a veritable spate of new social legislation (which, though hitherto 
unheard of in Guatemala, seemed normal by most other standards) was 
hastily enacted. Labour Unions were created and the Judges in the new 
Labour Courts were partial to the workers as against the employers. 
Above all, this “spiritual socialism” was wedded to a nationalistic desire 
to throttle the United Fruit Company, which was itself considered to be 
throttling the legitimate aspirations of the Guatemalan people to freedom 
from foreign economic bondage. The United Fruit Company, by virtue 
of a contract signed with a complaisant Guatemalan Government in the 
early years of the century, owned the installations of Guatemala’s leading 
port (Puerto Barrios) and, through its subsidiary, the International 
Railways of Central America, controlled the only means of transporting 
freight from the port to the capital. Its extensive banana plantations 
supplied about 20 per cent. of Guatemala’s exports, which were carried 
entirely by the Company’s own merchant vessels. The company was the 
largest employer of labour in the country. It paid well, and gave excellent 
facilities to its workers in the shape of housing, hospitals and education. 
The parallel with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is obvious. 

Despite several attempts to overthrow him (instigated, he said, by the 
United Fruit Company) Arevalo somehow survived his six-year term and 
handed over to his chosen successor Colonel Jacobo Arbenz, in March, 
1951. Arbenz had easily triumphed over the Conservative opposition 
candidate in a general election held a few months previously. The 
election was free enough in the towns, but in the country districts the 
illiterate Indians were press-ganged to the polls by the Arbenz electioneer- 
ing machine. Arevalo had surrounded himself with extreme left-wing 
refugees from countries like Spain, Venezuela, the Dominican Republic 
and Peru, where right-wing dictatorial Governments were in power, and 
he had allowed local communists to spring up and gain control of the 
trade unions. Meanwhile the tension between the United States and 
Russia, and the increasingly violent antagonism of the United States to 
anything resembling Marxism, had turned communist sympathizers and 
fellow travellers all over the world, who in the later years of the war and 
in the very early post-war period had collaborated closely with Western 
policies, into suspects of the deepest dye. It was therefore expected that 
President Arbenz would call a halt to the defiant and enthusiastic activities 
of the communists, which his predecessor had condoned, but it soon 
became clear that he was doing the opposite. 
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In order to understand the revolution which took place at the end of 
June of this year it is desirable to indulge in a little “dialectic”, setting 
the thesis of the Guatemalan Government against the antithesis of its 
opponents with a view to arriving at a synthesis. The Government 
claimed that it was pursuing a liberal policy calculated to raise the standard 
of living of the people and defend legitimate national interests, and that 
the accusation of “communism” was an excuse for the interference of 
the United Fruit Company, backed and overshadowed by a hostile and 
no longer Rooseveltian U.S. Government, in the internal affairs of a 
small, independent country. The rebels insisted that the President had 
fallen under the control of trained communist agents who were inspiring 
him to wreck the economic life of the country by stirring up constant 
labour trouble, oppress the Church, use the land reform law to organize 
armed bands of revolutionaries, embarrass the Western Powers by open 
hostility to their international policy, and finance communist propaganda 
through Guatemalan legations in other countries. Which of these two 
claims is based on fact? 

President Arbenz, perhaps under the influence of his attractive and 
intellectual Salvadore:.n wife, was a keen student of Marxist theory, but 
he intended to go slow. In his inaugural speech as President, following 
immediately upon his predecessor’s long tirade against banana magnates, 
Nazis and “Modern Carthaginians”, he rather dryly insisted that all 
classes should work together to build prosperity in Guatemala through 
capitalism. This, however, is orthodox Marxist doctrine, which teaches 
that capitalism is the stage following upon feudalism and preceding 
socialism. Guatemala was feudal: it was therefore necessary to build 
industry through capitalistic enterprise. The difficulties of his office, 
however, together with the increasing hostility of the Americans and the 
fact that the capitalists seemed to be opposing him while the communist- 
led trade unions were his most loyal supporters, led Arbenz to lean more 
and more upon advisers like the Secretary General of the Communist 
Party, Manuel Fortuny, and the Secretary General of the Confederation 
of Labour, Victor Manuel Gutierrez, not to mention the swarm of fellow- 
travelling toadies and parasites from other countries, for whom his 
predecessor had provided lucrative sinecures at the public expense. It 
is at least arguable that if the business community had rallied to his 
support, flattered him and made it unnecessary for him to worry about 
financial backing, he might have managed to hold a better balance between 
the conflicting interests at stake. As it was, he forfeited the support of 
the Americans and of the local business community, both of whom were 
quite prepared to back him at the beginning, and was finally abandoned 
even by his own armed forces and took refuge, with some of his left-wing 
collaborators, in the Mexican Embassy. One would like to feel able to 
extol him as at least a worthy leader who stuck to his principles with 
courage and idealism, but close acquaintance with his character and habits 
renders this view difficult to hold. His stubborn inefficiency, his brutal 
police methods and his reckless squandering of public funds compels 
but scant sympathy for the inglorious end of his regime. 

There remains the vexed question of the Guatemalan appeal to the 
United Nations Security Council against aggression, and here we are on 
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dangerous ground.. There can be no doubt that, technically, aggression 
was committed. The rebel forces were allowed to organise in and operate 
from Honduran territory and the Honduran Government was in close 
touch with the United States Government throughout. The United 
States had probably determined that the time had come when the con- 
tinued existence of the Arbenz Government, with its openly communistic 
sympathies, must be regarded as a menace to peace and security in 
Central America. It would be unwise, however, to regard the rebels as 
mere mercenaries of the United States. It is essential to recognise that 
great discontent existed in Guatemala, not only among the business 
interests but even among the poor peasants. These might have been 
expected to support enthusiastically a regime which provided them with 
land, but they remained generally faithful to their Church. The 
irreligion of the Guatemalan leaders, and their refusal to co-operate with 
the Church in any way, was deeply resented. I was myself present when 
the action of the Minister of Health, in dismissing the popular and 
efficient director of an orphanage largely staffed by nuns and replacing 
him by a notorious atheistic communist whose avowed intention was to 
eradicate religious influence from the hospital, gave rise to a march of 
Indian market women on the Government Palace. These women knew 
and loved the nuns and were inflamed by anti-communist zeal. The 
authorities fired on the demonstration, which had grown to considerable 
proportions by the influx of supporters from other spheres of life, and 
accused, as usual, the United Fruit Company; but such an attitude seemed 
cowardly and far-fetched. The new Junta, presided over by Colonel 
Castillo Armas, the successful leader of the revolt, is not likely to survive 
for long in its present form, as the rivalries within it are too intense. 
Whoever gains control is likely to govern as military dictator for a time 
and then to stage elections in which he is duly returned as Constitutional 
President. This is exactly what has happened in Peru and in Venezuela 
in recent years. 


PETER SEDGWICK. 


THE YOUTH OF LOUIS xV—I 


HE Duke of Orleans had lost his popularity and France was ready 

i for a change, but his death brought no relief. Louis XV was in his 
fourteenth year and no experienced helmsman was in sight. Fleury, 

his former tutor, might have grasped the prize had not his placid nature 
shrunk from strife, and he had little doubt that his hour would strike when 
his young master grew up. To whom then could the country look for 
leadership? The King was the sole legitimate representative of the direct 
line except Philip V of Spain, whose accession to the French throne was 
barred not only by his formal renunciation but by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The Orleans family, which stood closest to the throne, could supply no 
suitable candidate, for the new Duke was only twenty and preferred the 
study of theology to the distractions of politics. Thus the road was open 
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for the third branch of the Royal Family, the Bourbon-Condés, descended 
from the uncle of Henri IV, and at the age of thirty-one the great-grandson 
of the Grand Condé claimed the post of First Minister as his right. There 
was no opposition. Fleury approved, keeping ecclesiastical patronage in 
his own hands, and the sovereign, too young to care, indicated assent by a 
silent nod. 

It was the misfortune of France that no worthier figure could be found 
among the princes of the blood, and the unhappy experiment only lasted 
three years. The Duc de Bourbon, invariably known as M. le Duc, could 
boast of no qualifications except birth and wealth, for he possessed neither 
public nor private virtues. Arrogant and dissolute, extravagant and 
unintelligent, he cared for little but sport and was dominated by Mme. 
de Prie, wife of a ruined Marquis, who dreamed of becoming the virtual 
ruler of France. ““The Duke’s mistress,” reported Bolingbroke, then living 
as an exile in France, “is attached to him by no inclination and is the most 
corrupt and ambitious jade alive.” “She possessed something more than 
beauty,” testifies Duclos; “her whole person breathed seduction. With 
as many graces of mind as of body, she concealed the most dangerous 
stratagems behind a veil of naiveté. Virtue seemed to her a word without 
meaning. Headstrong beneath an air of gentleness and libertine by 
temperament, she deceived her lover with impunity, for he believed what 
she told him even when contradicted by the evidence of his senses. He was 
very limited, obstinate, harsh, even ferocious, and, though a prince, 
boastful as an upstart. His brains only sufficed to make him exploit his 
rank, and he was nothing but the tool of his mistress.” Rarely has France 
been governed by such a contemptible mediocrity, whom Saint-Simon 
describes as stupid, obstinate, greedy and generally hated. He was worse 
than Dubois, not as a man but as a ruler, for the Cardinal, despite his 
private vices, had the makings of a statesman. Most of the administrative 
routine devolved on his secretary, Paris-Duverney, the son of a rich army 
coptractor, who strove to clear up the confusion bequeathed by the fiasco 
of Jolin Law’s schemes. Everyone regarded M. le Duc as a stop-gap, to be 
succeeted in due course by the King’s old preceptor, who declined the 
glittering offer of the Archbishopric of Rheims in order to retain his 
strategic position at Court. Money made little appeal to a man of simple 
tastes, but behind the facade of his modest bearing he had his full share 
of political ambition. In the pungent phrase of Duclos his modesty was an 
instrument of his ambition. He could count on the King’s dislike of new 
faces, and on his steady affection for himself and his former Gouvernante, 
Mme. de Ventadour, the two persons whom he had known longest and 
liked best. 

At the wish of Louis XIV his successor was transferred from Versailles, 
which was to stand empty for seven years, to Vincennes, while the Tuileries 
was prepared for residence. Early in 1716 the King migrated to Paris, 
where he lived for six years, and at the opening of 1722 he returned to 
Versailles. The delicate child of twelve had grown into a sturdy lad who 
looked older than his years, delighted in physical exercise, and found his 
greatest happiness in shooting in the Bois de Boulogne and the wooded 
environs of Versailles. On his visit to Paris Peter the Great had been 
impressed with the beauty of the child of seven, and he was often described 
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as the handsomest young man in France. Madame Palatine described to 
her German relatives his long curling eyelashes and pretty complexion, his 
charming little mouth and ruddy cheeks: there was something of the 
delicacy of a girl about him. But looks were not everything, and a little 
later her verdict was less favourable. ‘‘He has a nice face and plenty of 
sense but a bad heart. He loves no one but his old governess, dislikes 
people without reason, and enjoys making biting remarks”. At the age of 
twelve he could be sharp and satirical. When he exclaimed that a certain 
courtier was very ugly, the Bishop of Metz remarked: ‘What a badly 
trained child” !’ The de Goncourt brothers, those indefatigable explorers 
of the byways of eighteenth century France, stumbled on the fragmentary 
journal of an equerry, the Marquis de Calliére, covering the first half of 
1722, which shewed the author playing games with the lad who manifested 
no signs of intellectual interest. Monarchical sentiment, however, which 
had begun to wane during the last phase of Louis XIV, revived when the 
boy King appeared on ceremonial occasions and played his part with dignity 
and poise. The contrast between the saturnalia of the Palais Royal and the 
handsome youth who could be seen playing on the terrace of the Tuileries 
turned the thoughts of France to the time when a King would once more 
rule as well as reign. His grave illness in 1721 created a fever of anxiety, 
and Barbier’s Journal, which records the doings and gossip of Paris, 
describes the festivities on his recovery. Even louder were the rejoicings 
during the coronation ceremonies at Rheims in the following year and the 
official coming of age in 1723. 

Louis XIV had made precise arrangements for the care and education of 
his heir. The most important was that of the Gouvernante, Mme. de 
Ventadour, Lady-in-Waiting to Madame Palatine, a kindly woman who 
mothered the orphan child, won his abiding affection, and was addressed 
by him as Maman to the end of her days. She had to hand him over at the 
age of seven amid his sobs to a team of men with the Regent at their head. 
While the Duc du Maine had been chosen by Louis XIV to take general 
charge of his education, he played less part in the boy’s life than his Gov- 
ernor, the septuagenarian Marshal Villeroi, who talked without ceasing of 
the Grand Siécle and the Roi Soleil, coached him in Court etiquette, and 
impressed on him with ill-advised emphasis that he was in the fullest sense 
the master of everybody and everything in France. Of far greater signi- 
ficance was the choice of Fleury, the son of a bourgeois official who entered 
the Church and became Almoner successively of Queen Marie Thérése 
and Louis XIV. Though appointed to the remote southern diocese of 
Fréjus, which he grudgingly accepted, he was not forgotten, and he was 
recalled to become Preceptor to the boy King, the same post which 
Fénelon had occupied during the early years of his father. When the 
almost senile Villeroi was dismissed from his post in 1722, Fleury’s 
position was unchallengeable. At first behind the curtain and soon in the 
glare of the footlights he continued to pull the strings till his death twenty 
years later. 

The Preceptor appointed teachers for history, geography, mathematics, 
Latin and science, and lessons on government were provided by officials 
of the Foreign Office, War Office and Finance under the direction of 
Dubois, while the Regent himself occasionally took a hand. Some of the 
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memoranda drafted for his instruction and volumes of his exercises and 
translations corrected by Fleury are preserved in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale. From the age of ten, in accordance with the instructions of Louis 
XIV, he was allowed to attend the Conseil d’Etat. He was an average boy, 
neither unusually idle nor particularly studious. He displayed much 
intelligence and vivacity, records Marshal Villars when his young master 
was eleven, but he had a temper. With all his good qualities he could not 
bring himself to speak a single word to any except his intimates. He made 
no replies to Ambassadors or even deputations from the provinces except 
those dictated by Marshal Villeroy, and Villars tactfully encouraged him 
to overcome his shyness and speak in public as part of the duty of a king. 
Since the return of the Court to Versailles had been a blow to officials 
who had taken houses in the capital, and to the Parisians who profited by 
the presence of the Court, Villars also urged him to spend the winter there, 
enjoying the opera and theatres, and warned him against listening to 
flatterers. The boy listened quietly, but the advice fell on deaf ears. His 
pleasures were hunting, cards and food. So far there was little or no 
gallantry. Though shy with women, he was physically precocious and 
ripe for family life in his fifteenth year. Occasional bouts of fever, attri- 
buted to over-eating, aroused anxiety. Everything pointed to early 
matrimony. ‘God has given us a King so strong that for the last year we 
might hope for a Dauphin,” commented Villars. “So, for the tranquillity 
of his people and himself, he should be married today rather than 
tomorrow’”’. 

Louis XIII and Louis XIV had married their Spanish cousins, and it 
was decided that Louis XV should follow their example. He was ac- 
cordingly betrothed to his first cousin, though the marriage was to be 
postponed for ten years. The seven year old princess arrived in Paris 
on the lap of Mme. de Ventadour with a doll in her hand and was lodged 
in the Louvre. Since, however, the succession hung by a thread and the 
boy King was as eager for a wife as his subjects, she was returned to 
Madrid with the explanation that France could not wait so long for an 
heir. The Courts of Europe were now combed for a bride of suitable age 
and vigorous health. Among the dozens of suggestions the most eligible 
in rank were a daughter of the Prince of Wales and Elizabeth, afterwards 
Empress, daughter of Peter the Great, but the difference of religion was an 
insurmountable obstacle. A sister of the Duc de Bourbon was also 
considered. The final choice amazed the world, for who could have 
guessed that the proudest monarch in Europe would share his throne 
with the penniless daughter of a Polish nobleman who had once sat for a 
brief space on the shaky Polish throne? The chief contriver of the most 
astonishing marriage in the dynastic history of France was neither Fleury 
nor the Duc de Bourbon but the latter’s scheming mistress Mme. de Prie, 
who desired the selection of a woman with such meagre qualifications that 
she would smart under her own unworthiness and leave the authority of 
her patron intact. 

In 1725 Stanislas Leczinski was living forgotten in the Rhineland as a 
pensioner of France. Elected to the Polish throne in 1704 at the age of 
twenty-seven through the influence of Charles XII of Sweden after the 
deposition of Augustus, Elector of Saxony, he lost the glittering prize five 
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years later when the triumph of Peter the Great at Pultowa restored the 
former King. ‘The only consolation Charles could arrange was to appoint 
his protégé to the little principality of Zweibriicken in the Rhineland 
which had been in the possession of Sweden for half a century. Here again 
his tenure was brief, for on the death of the Swedish King in 1710 the 
previous ruler of Zweibriicken returned and the pension from Stockholm 
ceased. His property in Poland had been confiscated and his wife’s 
jewels pawned. Compelled to borrow from Frankfurt bankers, and with 
his life in danger from agents of the King of Poland, Stanislas sought 
despairingly for a roof over his head. His appeal to the Regent Orleans 
resulted in the promise of an allowance of 20,000 crowns and a house in 
Wissembourg in Alsace where he maintained a skeleton court. A man of 
average abilities and cheerful temperament, better suited to be a country 
squire than a king, he bore his misfortunes bravely. The worst of his 
worries was the irregular payment of the allowance from France, and the 
resultant inability to pay the salaries of the old retainers who had refused 
to desert the sinking ship. It was a dull ménage, for the Alsace nobility 
ignored them and they were too poor to entertain. The ex-Queen, unlike 
her husband, was soured by misfortune, and an elder daughter had 
recently died. When all hope of a restoration to the Polish throne was 
abandoned, the parents focussed their ambition on a marriage for their 
surviving child, hoping that her virtues might outweigh the lack of princely 
birth and wealth. She resembled her father in her serenity, her artistic 
interests, and her kindness of heart. Though making no claim to beauty, 
she was pleasant-looking, unselfish, and generous to neighbours even 
poorer than herself. That she would make a good wife no one who saw her 
in her modest home could doubt. 

The fallen monarch, who continued to sign himself Stanislas Roi, had no 
intention of letting his beloved daughter go at less than the fair market 
price. Shortly before the death of the Regent her hand was sought by a 
marquis, a grandson of Louvois, but her father dreamed of a duke at least 
and was hurt at the refusal of his request for a Baden prince. At this 
moment Mme. de Prie was looking round for a wife for her lover, the 
Duc de Bourbon, a childless widower. According to her calculations the 
best choice would be a bride neither too attractive nor of too high rank to 
challenge the privileged position which she was determined to retain. 
Through the Chevalier de Vauchoux, who had served under Stanislas in 
Poland and now resided in Paris as his agent, she learned that the daughter 
of the ex-King would fulfil her conditions. M. de Duc found his second 
wife elsewhere at a later date, but it dawned on him and Mme. d@Prie 
that the Polish girl might be a possible consort for the King. In the 
annotated list of candidates the comment attached to the name of Maria 
Leczinski was in the minor key. ‘The parents are not rich and would 
doubtless want to settle in France, which would be inconvenient. Nothing 
is known to the disadvantage of the family”. The young King expressed 
no decided preference, and when he was shown a portrait of the candidate 
which Mme. de Prie had commissioned he agreed to the match. A report 
by an envoy of the Duc de Bourbon filled in the outlines. She was des- 
cribed as lively, natural and cultivated, sweet-natured, charitable, adored 
by her domestics, entirely devoid of pride, and pious without bigotry. 
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Her reading included works of devotion, history and geography. She 
danced, played the piano and sang. In addition to her Polish mother 
tongue, she spoke German and French without accent. She was abstemious 
and mixed water with her wine. Her health was good. Though not a 
beauty she was attractive in her gentleness, intelligence and tact. 

The decision of the French government electrified the little household 
in Alsace. The beaming Stanislas burst into the salon where his wife and 
daughter sat at their needlework. ‘“‘Down on our knees in thanks to God!” 
“Are you restored to the Polish throne?”’ ‘Heaven is still more gracious: 
you are Queen of France.’ In amoment the clouds which had hung over 
the exiled family melted away. As father-in-law of the proudest sovereign 
in Europe Stanislas would recover his prestige and have no more financial 
anxieties. That the modest girl was as enraptured as her father is im- 
probable, for the prospect of a change from the shadows of Wissembourg 
to the glitter of Versailles was enough to alarm any woman not of princely 
birth. She was seven years older than the King. 

The announcement which brought joy to the shabby little Court aroused 
astonishment throughout Europe and consternation in France. Everyone 
spoke of a mésalliance, the responsibility for which was correctly assigned 
to the Duc de Bourbon and Mme. de Prie. The Court, records Marais, 
was as sad as if the King had had a stroke. “Monstrous”, exclaimed 
Maurepas, the youngest of the Ministers. For the first time there was to 
be a Queen without royal blood in her veins. France, it was generally 

had been let down, but the mood of depression was in no way 
shared by the young King, who at fifteen was so anxious for a wife that he 
cared little who she might be. There was nothing to wait for, and the 
Queen’s Household was promptly announced. The highest post, Surin- 
tendante de la Maison, was assigned to Mile. de Clermont, sister of the 
Duc de Bourbon, the second, that of Dame d’honneur, to the Maréchale 
de Boufflers. Mme. de Mailly, the mother of five daughters of whom we 
shall hear more, became Dame d’atours. Among the twelve Dames du 
Palais was Mme. de Prie herself. Paris-Duverney, the trusted associate 
of the Duc de Bourbon, was nominated as Secrétaire des Commandements, 
Fleury, the real power behind the throne, as Grand Almoner, and a Polish 
Confessor was allowed. Mme. de Prie was despatched to instruct the 
future Queen in the ways of the Court, and was quickly followed by Mlle. 
de Clermont, with a bevy of courtiers to fetch the bride. A p 
marriage ceremony was performed at Strasbourg by Cardinal de Rohan, 
Grand Almoner of France, in which the young Duke of Orleans deputised 
for the bridegroom. A second ceremony took place when the bride reached 
Fontainebleau. Though she had no pretensions to beauty and little natural 
charm, she earned a popular welcome by her friendly and unassuming ways. 
Her happy father was installed in the magnificent Chateau de Chambord 
with a smaller residence at Meudon within easy reach of Versailles. The 
tide of fortune had turned at last. 

The Queen wrote happily to her parents, and on their first visit they 
were treated as sovereigns. They were lodged in the apartments at the 
Trianon allotted to the Queen, and at Versailles her father was allowed the 
use of the apartment of the Comte de Clermont, younger brother of M. le 
Duc. The visits of the gay and affectionate Stanislas, with his hearty 
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laugh and unfailing joie de vivre, acted like a tonic. He hunted with the 
King, and, having a mistress of his own, never broke his heart over the 
flaunting infidelities of his son-in-law. ‘God be praised”, he reported, 
“the King’s friendship for the Queen increases greatly and she has gained 
his confidence. Everyone is pleased with her conduct.” Nothing, he 
added, was lacking except a Dauphin. He drew up written instructions 
warning her against the wiles of men and the temptation to meddle in 
politics. ‘Your whole confidence must be reserved for the King alone. 
He must be the only confidant of your feelings, desires, projects, thoughts. 
Never try to pierce the veils which hide the secrets of state. Authority 
desires no partner. Respond to his hopes by every possible attention. 
You must no longer think except after him and like him; only his joys and 
worries must be yours. Know no ambition but to please him, no other 
pleasure but to obey him, no other interest but to merit his affection. Ina 
word, you must no longer have fancies or preferences; your whole soul 
should be merged in his.” 

Her father’s counsels echoed the thoughts and prompting#ef her heart. 
It was easier for her than for many other brides to surrender her indi- 
viduality, for there was not very much to suppress. No element of romance 
lodged in her wholesome and uncomplicated nature, and she quitted her 
home without illusions. She knew that she was drafted to provide an heir 
and for that alone. No eighteenth century princess dreamed of a love 
match and no such happy consummation ever occurred. The factor of 
unequal birth condemned the Polish Cinderella to a life-long inferiority 
complex. There was little affection on either side, and she never overcame 
her feeling of awe. Neither felt quite at ease with the other, though she 
respected his rank and he recognised her virtues. It was her misfortune 
that she lacked the qualities required to capture and to hold the roving 
fancy of a man who demanded above all the capacity to enliven his all too 
many empty hours. She did her duty to the best of her limited ability, 
but she could never be the understanding friend and stimulating companion 
for whom he craved. In one sphere, the most important of all, she fulfilled 
his expectations, presenting him with ten children in as many years. For 
a time they lived as happily as most royal couples, and in a Court with such 
licentious traditions it aroused surprise that he resisted temptation for 
about seven years. When the charms of some beauty were praised the 
King gallantly remarked ‘‘La reine est encore plus belle.” Her life was 
rendered bearable by the joys of motherhood, by the loyal friendship of 
members of her household, above all by the annual visits and the flow of 
correspondence with her adored and adoring father who lived to a hearty 
old age. 

G. P. Goocu. 
To be continued. 


THE SITUATION IN SIAM 


VISITED Siam a few years ago and had a good opportunity for 
meeting many of the leading people at Bangkok, the Capital. I was 
struck with their patriotic loyalty and devotion to their country. At 
sunset, when “Retreat” sounds from the Palace Guard, all traffic stops, 
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cyclists dismount and flags are lowered. Foreigners are not required to 
stop but I found that I became popular when I conformed with the 
national custom. 

The staple food of the people is rice and immense quantities are grown 
and the surplus exported. Siam also exports tin, timber, rubber, teak, 
hides and silk, but the export trade is meeting with serious difficulties 
owing to strong competition in the world markets and falling prices. 
The China trade, in former days the principal export trade of Siam, has 
suffered a serious blow through the closing down of many of the Chinese 
concerns. Although Siam, was outside the theatre of war, she was 
seriously affected in her trade and economic situation. The Japanese 
occupied the country at one time and owing to their slaughter of thousands 
of buffaloes used for rice cultivation, rice production fell considerably. 
In addition to this, the high wages paid by the Japanese to factory workers 
induced many farmers to abandon their farms and to migrate to the towns 
for work in industrial concerns. Thus irrigation dykes and machinery 
were neglected and fell into disrepair. With the object of assisting rice 
exports in post-war years, the British Government signed several agree- 
ments with the Siamese Government guaranteeing the purchase of 
immense quantities of rice at agreed prices. Deliveries were at first 
disappointing and in 1947 total deliveries amounted to but half a million 
tens, about one third of pre-war exports. In 1946 the Siamese Govern- 
ment had carried out several important measures for encouraging the 
growth of rice by the issue of prizes and fertilizers while the British 
Government assisted by facilitating the import of “incentives” and the 
means of repairing communications in order to speed up transport. 
Black market activities however together with slow recovery militated 
against any important increase in production, low prices, less than {10 
per ton offered by the Government had a bad effect. Rice at that time was 
sold for about 60 per ton in Malaya. 

At first the British Government were not inclined to regard Siam with 
any undue leniency owing to her appropriation of Malayan Districts. 

The recent advance of the Viet Minh forces in Indo-China to the 
eastern borders of Siam has caused no little apprehension to the Siamese 
Government who regard it as a direct threat against their own country. 
In Paris the opinion has been openly expressed that this movement by the 
Viet Minh presages an attack on Siam. Active steps have already been 
taken by the Government to protect their eastern frontier, strong re- 
inforcements have been drafted to threatened areas, and a state of 
emergency has been declared in at least twelve provinces. Siam itself is 
riddled with Communism: it is well known that there are several Com- 
munist communities grouped on the eastern frontier who for some time 
past have given material aid to the Viet Minh in Indo-China with money 
and medical supplies. They are under the orders of ex-Premier Pridi 
who was forced to fly on being implicated in the murder of the King in 
1947 when I was in Bangkok. In the event of an invasion by the Viet 
Minh would establish his headquarters at Luang Prabang, the Royal 
Capital of Laos where he would prepare the way for the invasion of his 


own country. . 
There are numerous Siamese communities in Yunnan as well as in 
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Tongking which of late have been subjected to heavy Communist pressure 
to act in conformity with Communist doctrines in connection with the 
subversive elements among the Chinese population in Siam itself. Finally, 
there are at least three million Chinese inhabitants of Siam whose loyalty 
is ever towards their own country. They regard the advent to power of 
Mao tse Tung with feelings of sympathy and would, in time of emergency, 
form the neucleus of a formidable fifth column movement aimed at the 
overthrow of the existing régime and would give valuable assistance to the 
establishment of a Communist State under the aegis of China. The 
Siamese Government are fully aware of these dangers which threaten the 
State and have outlawed Communism a few years ago. In order however 
to overcome Russian opposition to admittance to the N.A.T.O., this ban 
was lifted but the Communist movement is closely scrutinised by the 
Siamese Police. Chinese schools where the doctrines of Marx and Stalin 
were taught have been closed and Chinese immigration into Siam has 
been severely curtailed. 

The Soviet maintains a large Legation at Bangkok to which all requests 
for funds for carrying on propaganda in the Pacific by Communist agents 
are addressed. Here they are scrutinised before being submitted to 
Pekin for final approval. This Legation puts out a stream of Communist 
propaganda which finds a ready welcome among the people especially the 
Chinese whose press is almost entirely Communistic. The Siamese 
people, generally speaking, are averse to Communism. They are devout 
Buddhists and have no use for Communist doctrines, but it is unlikely 
that they would offer any effective resistance to an attack on their country. 

Numerous Communist plots against the Government have been un- 
earthed by the secret Police from time to time. One of the most serious 
of these plots was only recently discovered in which, under the protection 
of the Soviet Legation, Communist agents were to infiltrate into key 
positions in the State, the army, police and navy. Communist risings have 
occurred from time to time aimed at the overthrow of the Government 
through the so-called “Liberation Movement” which concentrated on the 
armed forces, the Military Academy, the Ministry of Defence, the Navy 
and the C.I.D. The “Peace Council of Siam’’, is a wholly subversive 
organization, and also the Communist Central Labour Union, which 
indoctrinated sabbotage in works of national importance, disruption of 
docks, railways and strikes in industries. Many of the Chinese have been 
trained in fifth column work, sabotage, and other activities with the object 
of assisting in the “softening up” process of Siamese resistance and to 
prepare the way for a Communist coup. 

When considering the situation of Siam one must perforce pay due 
regard to her neighbours on her eastern and western borders. Judging 
from the events of the past two years, it seems probable that the Chinese, 
in collaboration with the Viet Minh in Indo-China, contemplate a two-fold 
policy, viz:—{a) A “short term policy” of driving the French out of Viet 
Nam and thus preparing the way for (5) “Long-term policy” of an all 
out attack on Siam. 

Several organizations have recently been set up by the Chinese which 
threaten directly Siam and the whole of the south-eastern bastion 
of Asia. These are: (a) The Free Siamese Government in Yunnan. 
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(6) The Free Cambodia Government. (c) The Free Laos Government. 

A new Communist State has been established in the Burmese province 
of Kengtung. Another autonomous State has also been established in 
Yunnan close to the Burmese frontier. These new States control a well 
organised force of guerillas which would be of great service to the Com- 
munists in a combined attack on Burma. The Burmese army, without 
outside assistance could not hope to affect any important resistance to 
Communist troops should the invasion of Burma be realised. Siam 
would thus have a Communist State firmly established on her western 
borders. 

The recent decision at Geneva to divide Indo-China into two portions 
affects Siam to a serious extent. The dividing line follows the 17th 
Parallel from Quangtri on the East coast to Savannakhet close to the 
Siamese frontier and follows the motor road connecting these two places. 
The northern area which falls to the Viet Minh, includes the frontier 
town of Thakhet whence a motor road runs westwards into Siam and 
joins the road and railway running south from Vien Tiane to Bangkok 
the Capital. The French are to evacuate the northern portion of Indo- 
China within 10 months. Luang Prabang, the Royal Capital of Laos 
also falls within the Viet Minh area and here it is that ex-Premier Pridi 
intends to establish his headquarters. Should Communist “long term 
policy”’ decide on the invasion of Siam, the way will now be open from 
east and north. Her plight will be hazardous indeed, threatened as she 
will be from both east and west by powerful Communist forces. Without 
assistance from outside sources Siam could not hope to stave off such 
invasion. Her army of some five thousand men, armed and trained by 
America, could at the most deal with subversive elements in Siam itself 
but could not offer any effective resistance to the overwhelming forces 
which the Viet Minh could bring to bear against them from Indo-China. 

The occupation of Siam. by the Communists would present the Western 
Powers with a situation of serious import. Such occupation would 
gravely threaten Malaya and would support an attack on Burma. 

H. E. Crocker. 


SERGEI DIAGHILEV 


HIS year the Edinburgh Festival Committee is arranging an 
exhibition in honour of Sergei Diaghilev, the man who introduced 
Russian Ballet to Western Europe; and it is, therefore, worthwhile 
attempting to assess the work of this remarkable man who died twenty-five 
years ago. The Russian Ballet has never lacked admirers, detractors or 
adulators but few of these have bent their massive intellects or applied their 
facile pens to a consideration of the history and importance of the Russian 
Ballet as an art form. Such criticism and history as had appeared had 
been contained largely in the memoirs of dancers, and, needless to say, it 
has been generally inaccurate. Sergei Diaghilev has heen the subject of at 
least three books, none of which are completely reliable. There has been 
little impartial criticism of his work. 
Diaghilev was born on March 19th, 1872, the son of an Army officer 
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of aristocratic family; his mother died shortly after he was born. Two 
years later his father married a charming woman of strong intellect and 
moral integrity who was fond of music and arranged frequent concerts in 
her home. Music was an early love of Diaghilev: and in the home of his 
grandparents he was surrounded by reproductions of great works of art as 
well as volumes on the collections of foreign museums and so early in life 
he was able also to develop a sound judgment in art. The better part of his. 
childhood was spent in the country and there he learned to love the 
Russian landscape, its great rivers, steppes and mountains. At the 
Gymnasium at Perm where Diaghilev began his education he was not 
considered a brilliant academic pupil though he was admired and envied 
because of the distinction and wealth of his family, the air of culture which 
surrounded him, and his distinguished character and appearance. In 1890, 
Diaghilev matriculated at Perm and went to St. Petersburg to enter the 
University there. He spent six years there (instead of the normal four), 
travelling abroad whenever possible and studying as little as he could. 
By 1896 his formal education was over. At St. Petersburg, Diaghilev 
made the acquaintance of several young men of growing importance: 
Alexandre Benois, Leon Bakst, Walter Nouvel and Dima Filosov. They 
formed a society of Pickwickians (for English novels and art were fashion- 
able at the time) and discussed history, art and music. Diaghilev did not 
play a notable part in these discussions for, Alexandre Benois noted, ‘‘in 
the first years after his arrival from Perm, Diaghilev on the whole, rather 
ignored art. He was interested in the theatre, busy establishing social 
connections, occupied with his music, and—infinitely less!—with his 
university studies”. Diaghilev was considered provincial and his friends 
were irritated by his ‘‘vainglorious snobbishness”. During his tours abroad 
he visited Venice which he at once adored, and Vienna where he heard the 
music of Wagner plaved for the first time—‘‘Lohengrin.” Except towards 
the end of his life when he became interested in book-collecting Diaghilev 
never changed his tastes. On his death-bed he was heard singing lines 
from “Tristan and Isolde”; he returned to Venice whenever possible; 
he bought works of art and encouraged artists to work for the ballet; and 
he maintained a constant attitude of snobbishness towards the public and 
society in general. And his love of the theatre never left him! 

In September, 1899, Diaghilev was appointed special assistant to the 
director of the Imperial Theatres and was given the task of editing the 
Annual of the Imperial Theatres. The volume produced for the year 
1899-1900 was magnificent though it failed to entirely please the theatre 
officials who were dismayed by the fact that it had cost twice as much as 
any previous annual. Soon after Diaghilev was asked to help with the 
production of the ballet “Sylvia” and, because of his unusual ideas, 
aroused the antagonism of the theatre beaurocracy and was forced to resign. 
During his tours abroad, Diaghilev’s early interest in painting revived and 
in 1897 he arranged an exhibition of English and German watercolourists. 
The following year he arranged an exhibition of Finnish and Russian 
painters. In that year too he founded a review entitled ‘““The World of 
Art”, the first number of which appeared on November roth, 1898. 
“The World of Art” was responsible for exhibitions at St. Petersburg 
from 1899 to 1903. Diaghilev published a monograph on the eighteenth 
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century Russian painter, D. G. Levitzky and this inspired him with the 
idea of a great exhibition to illustrate the history of Russian painting. 
This idea was given the patronage of the Emperor and Diaghilev set off 
to travel the length and breadth of Russia in search of masterpieces. The 
collection he made included some 3,000 portraits and was possibly the 
finest collection of Russian paintings ever seen; for many of the works were 
destroyed during the riots of 1905 and the revolution of 1917. This exhi- 
bition showed Russia the wealth of her own art and Diaghilev determined 
to demonstrate to Western Europe that Russia was not the barbaric 
country it was so widely held to be. His activities in Russia were at an end. 
In 1906 Diaghilev arranged an exhibition of Russian Art at the Salon 
d’Automne in Paris. It was so successful that it was shown afterwards in 
Berlin and Venice. Having shown Russian Art to Paris, Diaghilev decided 
to reveal the glories of Russian music. The concerts he arranged for Paris 
in 1908 included music by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Glazunov, Borodin, 
Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov and Mussorgsky. Celebrated conductors, 
performers and singers were engaged—Chaliapine sang in ‘Boris 
Godunov”. So elated was Diaghilev by this further success that he 
decided to present another season in the following year. It seems typical 
that there should be some doubt as to whether it was Diaghilev who first 
decided to present ballet during the 1909 season when the West first saw 
Russian ballet. Madame Nijinsky tells us her husband gave Diaghilev 
the idea; Grigoriev, regisseur of the ballet, claims that Benois suggested 
the inclusion of ballets in the opera season; and Lifar states that Diaghilev 
turned naturally from opera to ballet—it was such a short step! At any 
rate, it was eventually agreed that ballets should be included, and Imperial 
patronage was sought and given. With the aid of Benois, Bakst, Tcherep- 
nine the composer, Svetlov the celebrated ballet-critic, Prince Argutinsky- 
Dolgoruky a wealthy and influential diplomat, and General Berobrazov a 
well-known admirer of the ballet, Diaghilev worked out a programme of 
ballet and secured the collaboration of such brilliant dancers as Anna 
Pavlova, Tamara Karsavina, Bolm, Kchessinska and Vaslav Nijinsky. 
There was some trouble with the Court—said to be caused by the intrigues 
of Kchessinska—and Imperial patronage was withdrawn; but this did not 
ruin Diaghilev’s plans for he secured financial aid in Paris. The ballets 
chosen were ‘“‘Le Pavillon d’Armide’’, ‘“‘Les Sylphides” and “‘Cleopatra’”’, 
all with choreography by Fokine. The first performance in Paris took 
place on the 18th May, 1909, before an invited audience; it consisted of 
“Le Pavillon d’Armide”’, an act of “Prince Igor” which ended with the 
Polovtsian Dances, and a divertissement called ‘‘Le Festin”. The first 
public performance on the following night was a great sensation, a revela- 
tion to the Western world of the quality of Russian art, music, singing and 
dancing. Very naturally, Diaghilev wished to repeat this success and the 
following year he returned to Paris with a repertoire which included 
“Carnaval”, ‘“‘Scheherazada’’, “‘Le Festin’’, ‘“‘Giselle” and “‘L’Oiseau de 
Feu”. This season again was a tremendous success and Diaghilev 
determined to form his own company to tour Europe. This he achieved 
and from 1911 to his death in 1929, Diaghilev toured Europe and, for a 
time during the 1914-18 war, North and South America. 

The history of the Diaghilev ballet falls into five main periods, each 
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dominated by a different choreographer: Fokine, Nijinsky, Massine> 
Nijinska and Balanchine. The first period from 1909 to 1912 saw the 
creation of and presentation to Western audiences of “Les Sylphides”’, 
“‘Scheherazada”’, ‘“‘Polovtsian Dances’, ““L’Oiseau de Feu’’, “‘Carnaval’’, 
“Petrushka”’, “Spectre de la Rose” and “Thamar’’. These ballets— 
classics of the ballet repertoire—inaugurated the success of the Russian 
Ballet. Fokine assimilated the styles of many historical periods and his ballets 
shocked and startled by their violent movement, their colour, the directness 
of their drama and their action. He established the short one-act 
ballet (in Imperial Russia ballets were usually in three or more acts) of 
atmosphere and action. Diaghilev had great ambitions for Nijinsky as a 
choreographer which to some extent were fulfilled. In a very short space 
of time Nijinsky created (in Europe) for Diaghilev three ballets: ‘“‘L’ Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune’’, ‘“‘Le Sacre du Printemps’’, and “Jeux”. In America 
he created ““Tyl Eulenspiegel” to the music of Richard Strauss. “Le 
Sacre du Printemps’’ created a sensation because of the revolutionary 
nature of the music, ‘‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”’ because of the action; 
“Jeux” passed without comment. In all these ballets Nijinsky attempted 
to create a new kind of dancing close to the rhythm of the music, stark and 
austere in appearance, and far removed from the posing, the tableaux, the 
limited movement and mime of classicai ballet. The revolutionary nature 
of Nijinsky’s choreography (not often recognised even now) made further 
reforms easy for Massine. None of Nijinsky’s ballets have been revived 
with their original choreography and revivals of Massine’s ballets (with the 
exception, perhaps, of ‘“‘La Boutique Fantasque” and “‘Le Tricorne’’) 
have not been so successful. His work for Diaghilev was marked by char- 
acteristics which, looking back, seem particularly nineteen-twentyish. 
“Parade” of 1917 with a theme by Cocteau, settings by Picasso and music 
by Satie was witty and amusing, an attempt to represent a circus in terms of 
cubism; but the angularity and the pastiche elements in this ballet were 
to be seen in his later works as well. His style of choreography was es- 
sentially mannered and not essentially homogeneous; he was a master at 
absorbing national idioms and using them in his ballets—Spanish dancing 
in ‘“‘Le Tricorne’’, Russian dancing in “‘Le Soleil de Minuit”, and so on. 
His work for the Diaghilev ballet seems slight in comparison with that of 
Fokine, and unoriginal in comparison with that of Nijinsky. 

In 1921 there came ““The Sleeping Princess”, a revival of the ballet by 
Petipa to the music of Tchaikovsky. This was a magnificent performance 
for which the finest dancers available, the greatest living theatrical artist— 
Bakst—and the most expert collaborators such as Stravinsky and La 
Nijinska were secured by Diaghilev. He astonished everyone by his 
ceaseless activity and interest in this revival. The first performance took 
place on the 2nd November, 1921, and after a hundred and five perform- 
ances the last performance took place on the 4th February. Diaghilev 
was bitterly disappointed by the shortness of this run and was financially 
ruined by this ballet on which he had spent huge sums and to which he had 
given so much study. Yet a hundred and five performances is still a good 
run for a ballet when played every night; and although it was a glorious 
failure it showed Diaghilev the way ahead. He had resigned from his 
position in the Imperial Theatres over a revival of the classic “Sylvia” 
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and now he had vindicated his taste and judgment. He first loved the 
music of Tchaikovsky and now he had presented the finest of his ballet 
scores; he still loved the Russia he had known in childhood and youth and 
now he had displayed the greatest ballet of that period. His assistants and 
dancers reminded him of those early days: Stravinsky, Bakst, La Nijinska, 
Trefilova, Egorova, Spessiva, Vilzak, Vladimirov from the Marinsky, 

, former regisseur of the Marinsky, Cecchetti and even Carlotta 
Brianza who had danced Aurora in the first performance of 1890. Diaghi- 
lev told his regisseur Grigoriev, ‘You will never again see such a perfect 
ensemble, or such choreography, or such a décor. This is the last relic of 
the great days of St. Petersburg”’. 

Diaghilev’s admirers were surprised by this volte-face; they did not 
know their man. Fokine’s ballets were not revolutionary but showed 
reforms and superlative taste such as had rarely been known at the Marin- 
sky. Nijinsky’s ballets were revolutionary but their primitiveness (like 
the music of Stravinsky) was essentially Russian. Cocteau perceived this 
when he wrote, “‘Nijinsky is a moujik, a Rasputine; he carries in him that 
fluid which stirs crowds, and he despises the public (whom, however, he 
does not refuse to gratify)”. Massine’s version of “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps” failed to capture the moving, stirring primitiveness of Nijinsky’s 
version. For Diaghilev, Nijinsky was Russia; and his ballets evoked 
(whatever their setting) the atmosphere of that land from which he was an 
exile. Massine was influenced by Diaghilev to carry on from Nijinsky 
and the result was not altogether successful. ‘Parade’, complicated as its 
ingredients were, represented an attempt to return to the direct world of 
childhood impressions: the circus turns, “The Chinaman, the little 
American girl, and the acrobats, represent varieties of nostalgia hitherto 
unknown’’, said Cocteau. From the childhood world of “Parade”’ it was 
an easy step to ““The Sleeping Princess” Diaghilev never abandoned the 
past. Nijinska had shown herself an able choreographer by her creations 
for ““The Sleeping Princess” and Diaghilev determined to use her talents. 
In 1923 she created “Les Noces” to the music of Stravinsky, a Russian 
folk work as uncompromising in its starkness and direct attitude to the 
music as her brother’s ballets. Her later works such as “‘Les Biches’ and 
“Le Train Bleu” showed a kind of modified classicism. She was followed 
by Balanchine who showed an even more emphatic attitude towards a 
revival of classicism in dancing. There was a dichotomy between the 
actual dancing and the settings and themes of his ballets. The latter 
represented a kind of feverish clever-clever view of classicism seen through 
the eyes of fashionable painters and musicians whose view of life rarely 
extended beyond the Riviera beaches. Nevertheless, the titles of these 
Balanchine ballets are revealing: “‘La Pastorale”, ‘“‘La Chatte” (based on 
one of Aesop’s Fables), “Apollon Musagéte”’, “The Gods Go a-Begging” 
and “‘Le Fils Prodigue’”. From 1922 onwards the most popular ballet in 
the Diaghilev “epertoire was ““Aurora’s Wedding”, a divertissement drawn 
from “The Siceping Princess”; and its success showed Diaghilev that his 
revival of the full-length classical ballet had not been mis-timed. He was 
bound to please the frivolous public of Paris by some novelty of music- 
design or theme and he wanted to please himself also by a return to classic- 
ism. This was near at the time of his death in 1929. 
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The end of the Diaghilev Ballet saw a complete reversal of Diaghilev’s 
policy. The works with which he had secured his great and early successes 
in Paris were those like ‘““Scheherazada”’ and the “‘Polovstian Dances” which 
were barbaric and colourful, and which scored an instantaneous success 
with the wealthy, international society of that period; such classical works 
as “Giselle” and “The Sleeping Princess” fell flat. At the end it was 
the classical ‘‘Aurora’s Wedding” which was most popular. Significantly 
the last ballet created for his company was “Le Fils Prodigue’’—the 
return of the Prodigal Son. During the frantic years of the nineteen 
twenties he made every effort to be contemporary, the themes, the ic, 
the settings of his ballets seemed to signify a complete break with the past 
and yet despite all this assertion of modernity, Diaghilev remained essen- 
tially the same man, a lover of tradition, of classical dancing, devoted still 
to his childhood tastes and adorations. 

In appearance Diaghilev was tall and rather heavily-built with a rather 
large head and distinguished looks. He had a small black moustache, 
thick black hair brushed back and on the right side of his head had a small 
white streak which earned him the nickname, The Beaver. His appearance 
was distinctive and his bearing and manners aristocratic. He ran his ballet 
company as if it were a private company which performed for his own 
pleasure. At the same time he was no amateur and attended to every 
detail of the performance even the lighting and make-up. He did not 
spare his comments on dancers and few mistakes ever passed his eagle eye. 
He spent a fortune on the ballet for he not only ploughed back such profits 
as it made but he also received generous gifts from wealthy admirers. 
When he died he left nothing of value, everything had gone for the sake of 
his company, He was generous and noble and he could be hard and mean; 
the success of his company meant everything to him. 

The history of the Diaghilev Ballet remains to be accurately written ; 
a true assessment of the personality of its founder seems almost impossible. 
Through ballet Diaghilev affected many fields of art including painting, 
stage-design, interior decoration, clothes, music and dancing. He en- 
couraged and aided Stravinsky, he commissioned ‘“‘Daphnis and Chloe” 
from Ravel, “Jeux’’ from Debussy, other ballets from Constant Lambert, 
Lord Berners, Sauguet, Auric, Satie, Rieti, Milhaud, Prokoviev and Strauss, 
and he used (discovered in some cases) music of Handel, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Schumann, Rossini, Tchaikovsky, de Falla, Montéclair, Cimarosa, 
Scarlatti and Mussorgsky. He helped other musicians, sometimes com- 
missioning works he was unable to use. He could claim to have introduced 
Russian music to the West and, by his patronage of Stravinsky, to have 
revolutionised Western music. In later years he did not patronise theatri- 
cal artists such as Benois and Bakst (though he aided them in the beginning) 
and he advertised the school of Paris by commissioning works from 
Picasso, Juan Gris, Marie Laurencin, Sert, Bracque, Pruna, Utrillo, Max 
Ernst, Joan Miro, Tchelichev, Bauchant and Derain. In 1926 he com- 
missioned Gabo and Pevsner to construct him architectural settings for 
“‘La Chatte’’, and in the same year in “‘Le Pas d’Acier” he used construct- 
ivist settings ‘by Yakoulov. Sometimes these collaborators failed to work 
effectively, sometimes the resulting ballets were poor but whatever the 
case, Diaghilev was rarely mistaken in his choice and encouragement of 
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talent. His last discovery was Igor Markevitch (who married the only 
daughter of Nijinsky, one of Diaghilev’s first favourites) who as a boy of 
seventeen played his Piano Concerto in F during a performance of the ballet 
in London and has now achieved international fame as a conductor. 
Diaghilev’s influence on the art of Western Europe has yet to be realised. 
Yet this man, so intelligent, informed, and advanced in taste, had the 
superstitions of a Russian peasant. He was superstitious beyond all 
reason. Having been told he would die at sea he refused to make sea 
voyages. When he was obliged to travel to America he made his valet 
remain in his cabin praying for him the whole length of the voyage. He 
would make the sign of the cross when signing a contract paper, and ill 
and good omens were sought and found on every possible occasion. Yet 
he was a genius. He called himself a cocktail-mixer and the remark has 
been taken more seriously than it deserves, true though it is. He brought 
together and inspired talents of all kinds for the sake of his ballet company; 
nothing like it has been seen since in Western Europe. Essentially he 
never changed and his love of music, art and the dancing remained perma- 
nent and as strong as in his youthful days in Russia. On his death-bed 
he was heard singing the long melodies of Tchaikovsky and the lingering 
motives of “Tristan and Isolde”. And, ironically, the prophecy that he 
would die at sea was fulfilled for he died in a hotel on the Lido at Venice, 
on an artificial island near the city he loved so well. His body rests in the 
Russian cemetery on San Michele and his tombstone bears the inscription: 
“‘Venise, !’Inspiratrice Eternelle de nos Appaisements. Serge de Diaghilev 
1872-1929”. 
ALAN BIRD. 


TRADE AND TARIFFS 


URING the years 1950—1952 the volume of international trade 

rose by 7 per cent. The volume of United Kingdom trade fell 

by 5 per cent. The tendency gathered momentum during the 
first half of 1953, when United States, German and Japanese trade rose 
still further by between 5 and 6 per cent. The volume of United 
Kingdom trade remained stationary, however, at the 1952 average. 
Moreover, when we examine manufactures from the ten principal trading 
countries, we find that the British proportion of manufactures declined 
from 26 per cent. in 1950 to 22 per cent. in 1952, with cars, machinery and 
rayon as the worst sufferers. Another basic fact is that, in Europe, where 
eighteen countries have pledged themselves to the 75 per cent. “trade 
liberalisation” target set by the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, the volume of intra~-European commerce has doubled since 
1948. It is already 38 per cent. higher than in 1938, the last full year 
before World War II. 

New trade patterns are emerging, and Britain and Europe alike need a 
salutary reminder of a pronouncement in his last American speech by the 
Marquis of Lothian, who was the most popular British Ambassador in 
Washington since Bryce: “The triumph of Hitler no doubt grew out of 
the despair which settled on Central Europe in the long years of the war, 
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defeat, inflation and revolutionary propaganda, and grew out of the 
unemployment and frustration which followed the absence of any real 
unity in Europe, the sudden restriction of immigration overseas and the 
attempt to combine the collection of reparations and war-debts by the 
Allies with the imposition of unjust tariffs after the war. That was what 
gave Hitler his chance.”” (December 11, 1940). That was a fair enough 
verdict. High Protectionism everywhere, coupled with trade dis- 
crimination, made its own specific contribution towards the tempo 
successes of the Third Reich. Lord Lothian himself would have doubtless 
subscribed to Lord Nathan’s famous dictum that “the road to Addis 
Ababa began at Ottawa”. For he had been among the Ministers who 
had, on September 28, 1932, resigned from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
National Government in protest against the Ottawa Agreements. This 
was his reply to the new preferentialist shackles on inter-Commonwealth 
and inter-imperial trade. 

And now the reaction has begun to set in—against reaction. In 
England, there is much more interest in the historic fiscal controversy 
than at any time during the past 20 years. The Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ Conference decided late in 1952 mot to increease Empire 
Preferences. At Sydney, Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
found the Finance Ministers of Canada and Pakistan even more emphatic 
in their rejection of the old-time techniques of “Ottawa”. In Federal 
Germany, the free economy programme of the Adenauer Coalition has 
proved markedly successful. Its Minister of Economics, Professor 
Ludwig Erhard, who has the fibre of a Merchant Adventurer, has proudly 
boasted that, throughout 1953, Western Germany improved its production 
by 8.5 per cent., built nearly half-a-million houses, and attained an export 
figure of 18,000 million marks—thus exceeding imports by 2,000 million 
marks. Enlightened world opinion seems to be turning yet again towards 
free or freer trade. There have been many portents of a revolution in 
economic thinking. We have had three forthright declarations from the 
Bank for International Settlements, Basle, in three successive Annual 
Reports, that currency convertibility is urgent and imperative. A chain 
of pronouncements by such diverse personalities as Mr. Eugene Black, 
President of the International Bank for Reconstruction, Mr. Henry 
Ford II, ex-Ambassador Lewis Douglas, and Mr. Clarence Randall has 
quickened and enlivened American controversy. The mounting trans- 
continental propaganda to repeal the “Buy American” Act, to reinforce 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s structure of Reciprocal Trade Agreements, and 
to simplify customs procedures, demonstrates the rising crescendo of this 
forward movement. 

Such, then, is the background to the international negotiations to renew 
G.A.T.T.—the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, first enunciated 
in 1947. Protectionist producer-interests, oblivious of the sovereignty of 
the consumer, have, in more than one country, sought to maim G.A.T.T. 
It would be calamitous if any Government, here or elsewhere, were to 
place itself at the disposal of such elements. For what was the genesis of 
G.A.T.T.? It is the offspring of the International Trade Organisation, 
itself the child of the Washington Loan Agreement of December 6, 1945. 
Its purpose was, and is, to “promote national and international action for 
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the expansion of the preduction, exchange and consumption of goods, for 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade-barriers, and for the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, thus 
contributing to an expanding world economy.” G.A.T.T. is in direct line 
with Clause Four of the Atlantic Charter which pledged Britain and the 
U.S.A. to “endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further enjoyment of all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to the trade, and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.” (August 12, 1941). 
And with the Mutual Aid Agreement, which committed its signatories 
to the “‘elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers’. 
(February 23, 1942). 

The reply to the detractors of the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs is not that G.A.T.T. has done too much, but that too little has 
been done for—and with—it. At the Geneva Conference, in 1947, the 
United Kingdom cut its duties on 260 articles and restored free trade in 
gas mantle ash and silica refractory bricks. At the Torquay Conference, 
in 1951, United Kingdom specialities were tariff-cuts on such delectable 
items as hazel-nuts not in shell, dried figs, some fifteen dental intruments, 
hair-clippers, razor blades, white pastels, white chalks, white crayons, 
accordions and concertinas. In contrast, the proportion of import values 
taken in American customs duties has, since 1947, dropped from 25.5 
per cent. to a little below 12 per cent. 

Several major problems confrent the G.A.T.T. signatories. There are, 
for exampie, the implications of Japan’s application, sponsored by 
Washington, for provisional associate membership of G.A.T.T. This 
has provoked much emotion and has revived habits of mind formed 20 or 
30 years ago. If the Japanese are pirating trade names and selling abroad 
at prices below home production costs (and this is, of course, the only 
acceptable, or agreed, definition of “dumping”’), it will be far better for 
everybody with Japan fully inside—not outside—G.A.T.T. Moreover, 
as the negotiators of the recent Anglo-Japanese Payments Agreement 
evidently realised, Britain is not entitled to enjoy preferences in the textile 
trade of dependent colonies if her prices do not compare with Japanese 

ices. It was retrograde—and wrong—of Sir Hartley Shawcross, as 
President of the Board of Trade, to deny the Japanese the right to equal 
treatment in the Congo Basin under the General Act of Berlin of 1885 
and thereby to deprive the poorer dependent native peoples of opportunities 
to buy cheap supplies. 

Japan’s answer to Lancashire’s anxieties and agitation over “low-wage 
competition” is short. If not sweet, it is at least succinct. Reuter and 
British United Press reported from Tokyo on February 14, 1954: “The 
Japanese Cotton industry has replied to the complaint of Lancashire 
industrial leaders that low wages enabled Japan to compete unfairly in 
world markets. While admitting that wages were low—in some cases a 
cotton worker’s weekly pay is about {1—the Japanese contend that there 
is a big waste of labour in Japan because of out-dated machinery which 
needs six men to do the work that one could do using modern equipment. 
The Ministry of Labour also contends that in cotton yarn production 
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the Japanese worker is only 60 per cent. as efficient as the British worker 
and 40 per cent. as efficient as the American. Secondly, there is the high 
cost of materials. For Japan the shortage of sterling, lack of capital and 
the availability of United States dollar credits divert a good deal of raw 
cotton buying to America. If the recent trade and payments agreement 
with Britain had not been signed Japan would have been forced to cut her 
sterling purchases severely. In the textile industry as a whol ering 
men and women, young and old, beginners and the trained—the we 
pay is about {9 6s. a month, compared with the average for all major 
industries of about {15 10s.” 

Another problem is more far-reaching. We are informed—here and in 
Australia—that G.A.T.T. must go, because it denies the right to increase 
Empire preferences. But Imperial Preference has no future—only a 
dismal past. In 1932 the architects of the Ottawa régime ringed the 
Commonwealth and Empire with discriminatory preferential tariffs 
against the outside world. The Commonwealth has now very largely 
ceased to glorify Empire Preference and the Ottawa Agreements as the 
Ark of the Covenant. They are now lukewarm, or cold, or hostile. Some 
just ‘“‘couldn’t care less’”—to invoke our present-day Laodicean idiom! 
Mr. Menzies might like to extend the 1932 preferences; Mr. St. Laurent 
and Mr. Douglas Abbott would not. Canadians rightly argue that tariff- 
reductions, like those of the G.A.T.T. Conferences at Geneva, Annecy 
and Torquay, broaden world trade channels more effectively than old-time 
Ottawa devices could strengthen inter-imperial trade channels. Moreover, 
the Commonwealth nations mainly export, rather than import, the 
commodities in which they are interested. Small wonder that they 
are increasingly indifferent to “Ottawa”. The perpetuation of the 
Preference system might well involve not merely small gains for them in 
United Kingdom markets, but larger losses in world markets. This applies 
particularly strongly to Canada, potentially the military leader of the 
Commonwealth, now a world trader, selling abroad one-quarter of the 
goods which she produces. Nor let it be forgotten that Australia usually 
accords the United Kingdom trader only nominal preferences. She first 
imposes duties high enough to protect her industries from British and all 
other competitors, then slightly increases them for foreign Governments. 
The Australian manufacturer, understandably enough, obtains the real 
preference. “Ottawa” has, in effect, encouraged Dominion Governments 
to drown the foreign trader in 30 feet of water and his British competitor 
in 25 feet. Small wonder, too, that wags advised the Mother Country to 
apply for Dominion status. 

It is fitting to invoke a sentence by Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, President 
of the Board of Trade, as part-author of an historic pamphlet, Design for 
Freedom, written in 1947. ‘Foreign trade”, he declared, “‘so vital to this 
country, depends upon three factors: the efficiency of our production; 
our willingness to adapt ourselves to the ever-changing demands of 
foreign countries; and the free flow of goods between all nations. It is 
against this background that all domestic policy must be viewed”. Be it 
said, in parenthesis, that such tests might well have been applied before 
protective tarifis were raised on eighteen classes of fresh and preserved 
fruit and vegetables last December, against the advice of three prominent 
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M.P.s—Mr. Percy Daines (Labour and Co-operative, East Ham North,) 
Sir Waldron Smithers (Conservative, Orpington) and Mr. Donald Wade 
(Liberal, Huddersfield West). Here, nonetheless, in Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
words, is a message for Ministers of Finance and of Commerce all the 
world over. If international statesmen take these inspiring words, as 
their text, in the coming conferences, and elsewhere, they will stand by 
G.A.T.T. If they stand by G.A.T.T., they will perform a service of 
world significance. 

The problems of G.A.T.T. spotlight a new phase of the fiscal con- 
troversy raging yet again in Britain between the protagonists of Free 
Trade and Protection. Is Free Trade feasible for Great Britain? Can 
she afford to repeal the measures of 1915—1932 and revert to Free Trade? 
The short answer is epitomised in another short question: Can she afford 
not to afford it? There is an overwhelming case for the adoption of a 
Free Trade economy and a free market régime by the. foremost creditor 
nation in the world. Britain set the example when she repealed the Corn 
Laws in 1846, abolished the out-moded Navigation Laws in 1849 and 
wiped out every vestige of Protection from her tariff-structure between 
1841 and 1866. It is, of course, in America’s power to do likewise today. 
But equally powerful is the case for a poorer debtor nation’s pursuance of 
this very policy. In Britain, the Import Duties Act of February 1932 
and the Ottawa Agreements Act of November 1932 jointly formed the 
statutory keystone of the Protectionist arch. To the extent that our ad- 
mittedly poorer economy has lost its former resiliency and capacity for 
adaptation during these past twenty-two years since the transition to 
Protection, and has become inflexible, limp and riddled with the mono- 
polies which thrive in the artificial life of the glasshouse—to that extent 
does it need more than ever the bracing tonic of free competition. 

Rich or poor, we cannot afford to refuse cheap imports. Whether or 
not such imports come from countries with lower living-standards and 
inferior labour-conditions, it would be the crassest folly either to deny 
ourselves the advantages of cheapness or to deprive such peoples of the 
chance to better their conditions through the medium of international 
trade. As Adam Smith declared in the immortal Wealth of Nations, 
“the proposition [that is, to buy whatever we want of those who sell it 
cheapest] is so very manifest that it seems ridiculous to take any pains to 
prove it; nor could it ever have been called in question, had not the 
interested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers confounded the 
commonsense of mankind”. To attempt to prove the proposition seems 
ludicrous when we recall that more than half of Britain’s island population 
of 50 millions, packed more than seven hundred to the square mile, owe 
their being to the impact of internal trade and overseas commerce—to 
food and raw materials drawn from every continent and clime. Trade 
for freedom, and freedom for trade, are the life-blood of the Briton, who, 
in the better sense of a much-abused expression, has no alternative but to 
live, like the Belgian, by his wits. If we perpetuate the restrictive devices 
of the new mercantile system and reinforce the Protectionist laws of the 
inter-war years, the logical concomitant can only be to reduce a great 
trading community of 50 millions to a peasant state barely 20 millions 
strong. Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, as a junior Minister in Mr. Churchill’s 
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wartime Coalition, stated no more than the unpalatable, but unvarnished, 
truth in 1941: 

“Artificially high prices for this country mean that we have been 
fighting against for many a century: the prosperity of the few at the 
expense of the many, the gradual contraction of our export trade, a 
growing inability to buy, and, in the end, not only a permanent fall 
in the standard of life of the great bulk of our citizens, but a *rapid 
decrease in our population and the end of our power’’. 

Moreover, the main purport of a protective policy is to raise prices of 
foreign imports to the home consumer in order to weaken their com- 
petitive position in the domestic market and thus to strengthen the home 
producer. That is, indeed, the declared intent of its protagonists. But 
for how long can a nation which finds its living in world trade and services, 
visible and invisible, tolerate a system of artificially stimulated high prices? 
Such a nation depends more than any other upon the free working of the 
price mechanism. Again, the view is widely held that free imports would 
harm the national revenue. However, Exchequer losses consequent upon 
the abolition of Protection would be almost negligible. In 1952—3, the 
“middle” year since the last General Election, the Import Duties Act 
and the Ottawa Agreements Act, the two most important of our nine or 
ten Protectionist Acts of Parliament, raised only £65 millions and £44 
millions respectively. The entire range of protective tariffs brought in 
only £74 millions as contrasted with {950 millions from revenue tariffs 
in a total Budget of £4,439 millions. In 1946, *o take just one more example, 
the sum total of the revenue from all our protective duties equalled 0.6 per 
cent.—well under one-hundredth part—of the total national revenue. 
It is as true as ever that to the extent that a duty protects—that is, prevents 
foreign produce from entering—it fails as a revenue-producing instru- 
ment, and that, conversely, to the extent that it produces revenue—that 
is, taxes incoming produce—it fails as a protective agency. The “‘revenue” 
argument in no way invalidates the Free Trade case. Impartial examination 
of the figures, including those most favourable to Protectionist advocacy, 
serves to fortify the Free Trader. 

Is it not, then, politic, advantageous and in our own enlightened 
self-interest, for Britain’s island people to contribute far more effectively— 
and far more extensively—towards the fulfilment of Clause 4 of the 
Atlantic Charter, Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement, and the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (G.A.T.T.), and, in so doing, to dis- 
mantle the rusty and outworn apparatus of Protection? 


Deryck ABEL. 


THE PRIVATE GOVERNESS IN FICTION 


RACING the changes in social development during the last and the 
present centuries, none is more outstanding than the education of 
the young. Novelists have depicted the schools of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century; Miss Pinkerton’s Academy for Young Ladies ;* 


1 William Makepeace Thackeray. Vanity Fair. 
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that of Mrs. Goddard of so high repute that “it was no wonder that a train 
of twenty young people now walked after her to church”; or Lowood,'* 
with its forbidding principal and discredited régime. Such establishments 
were maintained chiefly by the children of the middle and lower classes; 
in fact as in fiction those of upper class families were largely educated by 
the private governess, today superseded by a variety of schools in which 
class distinctions, if existing, are usually ignored. The governess in fiction 
must be considered against the background of a past era, in which her 
ee functioned. Today, no profession is closed to young women of 
ability. 

At the time of the writers from whom we quote, girls, however well- 
educated, were precluded from supporting themselves by other means 
than as companions or governesses. Also, the fact that a woman was 
obliged to earn her living, irrespective of her class, her employers would 
tend automatically to relegate her to a social inferior position. Hence it is 
somewhat surprising to find numerous instances in fiction in which they 
were sufficiently enlightened to recognise the individual rank of those 
usually regarded, in respect of their status, as their social inferiors, and to 
treat them accordingly. The educational accomplishments of a governess 
of the mid-nineteenth century are clearly enumerated by Jane Eyre in her 
advertisement for such a post and may be regarded as typical; “She is 
qualified to teach the usual branches of a good English education, together 
with French, Drawing, and Music.”* Her position in the average house- 
hold is described with bitter irony by Jane Fairfax,‘ apropos governesses, 
in reply to Mrs. Elton; ‘There are places in town offered for the sale, not 
quite of human flesh, but of human intellect ;” and again, “it would be no 
object to me to be with the rich; my mortifications, I think, would only be 
the greater.... You may well class the delight, and the comfort of such a 
situation together.” And, “I was not thinking of the slave-trade,” replied 
Jane, in answer to the remonstrances of Mrs. Elton; ““Governess-trade, I 
assure you, was all that I had in view, widely different, certainly, as to the 
guilt of those who carry it on; but as to the greater misery of the victims, 
I do not know where it lies!”* The traditional treatment of governesses is 
confirmed by Blanche Ingram in a narration of her recollections of her own 
schoolroom days; ‘Miss Wilson was a poor sickly thing, lachrymose and 
low-spirited, not worth the trouble of vanquishing.”* We know that Jane 
Eyre was surprised at her reception at Thornfield by Mrs. Fairfax, whose 
true estimate of the social rank of the teacher is nevertheless expressed in 
her summing-up of the situation upon Jane’s announcement of her engage- 
ment to Mr. Rochester :—‘‘gentlemen in his station are not accustomed to 
marry their governesses.” 

What we have noted in fiction was undoubtedly substantiated by fact, 
and certainly represented the expectations and experiences of many a young 
woman, depicted by at least one author whose subject had put them to the 
test. It is strange, therefore, that in many instances in novels we find the 
governess receiving treatment very different from what the writer might 
have been tempted to describe. Let us consider some such examples. 
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Miss Taylor in the family of Mr. Woodhouse, was “‘less a governess than a 
friend” to his daughter, the relations between herself and Emma “Was 
more like the intercourse of sisters.”* Shirley Keelder,* the heiress, 
regards her one-time governess Mrs. Pryor as a social equal, companion, 
consultant and intimate associate. Miss Silver,* in the family of John 
Halifax and his wife, is treated with marked kindness by her employers, and 
respect by her pupil, even though Mrs. Halifax never finds her congenial. 
Readers of Villette* will recall the little drama of the dismissal of Mrs. 
Sweeny, and the angagement of Lucy Snowe as nursery-governess to the 
children of Madame Beck. ‘“‘At first it appeared my place was to be a 
hybrid between governante and lady’s maid... .” We see her enter the 
foreign school run with the minimum of effort and the maximum of effi- 
ciency, where, in spite of continual spying and never-flagging oversight, 
Lucy Snowe is treated with consideration and respect if not with kin b 
being finally promoted from the nursery to the post of English teacher. 

That the social status of a governess was usually regarded as below that 
of her employers is emphasized by Mrs. Elton’s question to Emma 
Woodhouse, when speaking of Mrs. Weston. ‘She was your governess, 
I think?” followed by the qualifying remark; “Having understood as 
much, I was rather astounded to find her so very lady-like. But she is 
really quite the gentlewoman;”’ to which Emma replies :—‘‘Mrs. Weston’s 
manners were always particularly good, their propriety, simplicity and 
elegance would make them the safest model for any young woman.”* 
Miss Lee, governess in the family of Sir Thomas Bertram, is little more 
than a figure-head. Beyond that ‘“‘she wondered at her(Fanny’s)ignorance,”’ 
taught her French and heard her read the daily portion of history, she is 
scarcely mentioned. Lady Bertram took little interest in the education of 
her daughters, but there is no suggestion that the governess was treated 
other than kindly, although probably regarded as no more than a dependent 
in the great house. 

Ann Bronté portrays another and more reprehensible treatment of a 
governess.’ The eighteen year old daughter of a country parson leaves 
home to take a post in the household of a retired tradesman who has 
amassed a comfortable fortune; his wife, “whom my kind prim Aunt had 
known in her youth, (was) asserted to be a very nice woman.” The 
employer could not be prevailed upon to offer a larger salary to his children’s 
governess than twenty pounds per annum. (We may compare this sum 
with the thirty pounds paid by Mrs. Rochester to Jane Eyre.) Miss 
Bloomfield’s chilly reception at the end of a chilly journey, and the 
unrestrained boisterousness of the children, do not coincide with the 
aunt’s description, or the eulogies pronounced upon the boy and girl by 
their mother. “I think they are clever children,” she said ‘‘and very apt 
to learn, especially the little boy . . . a generous, noble-spirited boy, one 
to be led and not driven,” and his sister Mary Ann, specified as “‘a remark- @ 
ably gentle child, but required encouragement.” ‘The quarrelsome, self- 
assertive behaviour of the boy, his cruel propensities, the total disregard by 
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both children of her behests, and the lack of support and co-operation of 
the parents, produce a sense of frustration in the young governess, and she 
is dismissed, bearing the blame for the lack of improvement in the manners 
and application of her charges. In her next post matters are hardly im- 
proved. Her pupils are the two daughters of a country squire, totally 
uncontrolled, except at times by the threats of their bucolic parent. The 
governess is treated by the girls as little more than a servant, having to 
address them as Miss Mary and Miss Matilda, being at their beck and call, 
even in her nominally free time, although by degrees they “became a 
little less insolent, and began to show some symptoms of esteem.” The 
outstanding feature of the treatment of the governess is the want of respect 
shown to her, the complete disregard of her injunctions or wishes. In 
comparison with her expectations of the teaching profession, how great 
the contrast. “How delightful it would be to be a governess! To go out 
into the world, to enter upon a new life... . How charming to be en- 
trusted with the care and education of children! I had but to turn from 
my little pupils to myself at their age, and I should know at once how to 
win their confidence and affection.” 

Dickens presents a somewhat similar aspect of the governess complex,’ 
and sums up the fundamental disadvantages under which a Victorian girl 
laboured in the homes of the nouveaux riches of that day. Tom Pinch 
answers the employer of his sister, in reply to his indictment; “Your 
sister has not the slightest remote power of commanding respect. Miss 
Pinch has been perfectly unable to command my daughter’s respect, or to 
win my daughter’s confidence,” with the words; “Sir . . . no man can 
expect his children to respect what he degrades. ... When you place her 
at a disadvantage to every servant in your house, how can you suppose, 
if you have the gift of common sense, that she is not in a tenfold worse 
position in reference to your daughter.” Thus Dickens, always ready to 
champion the weak, and expose the wrongs of the down-trodden, in a 
few trenchant phrases throws a lurid light on the dependent in the house of 
a rich and arrogant man. And although we are told that Ann Bronte was 
happy in the family of her employers, she may have wished to describe 
what her sisters and her friends told her of their own experiences. 

In Ruth* Mrs. Gaskell tells the tale of a giz! betrayed, befriended by a 
pastor and his sister, and finally offered a post as governess to a parishioner, 
ignorant of her background. Mr. Benson is ill-at-ease at the concealment 
of his protégée’s past. His sister Agnes argues that ... “If you had not 
known Ruth as long as you do—if during her stay with us you have marked 
anything amiss, or forward, or deceitful, or immodest, I should say at 
once, Don’t allow Mr. Bradshaw to take her into his house; but still I 
would say, Don’t tell of her sin and sorrow to such a man—so unpitiful a 
judge.” For five years Ruth holds the post to the satisfaction of her em- 
ployer, until he inadvertently learns the truth, and she is summarily 
dismissed. The story presents the attitude of the average Victorian to a 
woman fallen from moral rectitude. 

Nearer to our own day is the governess in The House on the Marsh.* 
It strikes a modern reader as strange that, at least in fiction, girls of the 
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last century, when seeking posts in private families usually ignored the 
necessity of obtaining a reference as well as giving one, before entering a 
situation. The governess in Florence Warden’s novel, arriving at the rail- 
way station on her way to her employer’s house, is met by an acquaintance 
of the family, and mysteriously warned of the unsuitability of the post 
that she has accepted. Unheeding she goes on her way, later to discover 
that the wife of the household is being slowly starved to death by him in 
a damp cellar. A melodrama, it was one of the best sellers of its day, 
described by H. G. Wells as a perfect example of such a type of novel. 
I once asked a daughter of the author why Florence Warden so consistently 
depicts women as devoid of ordinary commonsense and foresight, and 
received the reply that her mother regarded all women as of that type. 
Jane Eyre, it will be remembered, accepted the post of governess at 
Thornfield in complete ignorance as to the respectability of the situation. 
We would like to know if this were a usual occurrence at that time. 

Finally we turn to perhaps one of the most brilliant studies of a governess 
in modern fiction, that depicted by Henry James in The Turn of the Screw,* 
which for mystery, horror, subtlety and nuance has seldom been equalled. 
“She was young, cultured, nervous; it was a vision of serious duties. She 
will have little companionship, much responsibility in a country house” ; 
the constant care of a girl, and of a boy in the holidays. Interviewed by her 
would-be employer she hesitated—took two days to consider; finally 
accepted, tempted by the high salary, and the apparent eligibility of the 
post. He told her of his difficulties . . . that for several applicants the 
difficulties had appeared prohibitive, they were somehow simply afraid. 
It sounded dull . . . it sounded strange . . . that the governess should never 
trouble her employer . . . never . . . never; neither appeal nor complain 
nor write about anything . . . take the whole thing over and leave him alone.” 
There were plenty of people to help in the country house placed at her 
disposal . . . a domestic staff, a housekeeper, but the governess would be 
in supreme control. The story develops in an atmosphere tense with 
undefined apprehension :—her first night in the house; “the restlessness 
that, before morning, made me several times rise and wander about my 
room . . . and to listen . . . for the possible recurrence of a sound or two... 
that I fancied I heard . . . and there had been a moment when I fancied I 
recognised, faint and far, the cry of a child; there had been another when I 
found myself just consciously starting as at the passage, before my door, of a 
light footstep.” Disarmed by the beauty of her pupils, she is nevertheless 
harassed by fears and suspicions, the covert hints of the housekeeper, the 
ghostly appearances, the vague surmises consequent on the expulsion 
of the boy from his school, the sense of mystery; the combination of 
evil influences opposing her efforts to shield the children; a diabolical 
agency to combat which her determination never wavers nor fails. 

Let Lady Catharine de Bourgh* have the last word. In her drawing 
room at Rosings when entertaining Elizabeth Bennett to dinner in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Collins, she does not fail to question her young guest 
as to the upbringing and education of herself and her sisters. Hearing that 
they had failed to have a governess, her ladyship replies... . “Had I 
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known your mother, I should have advised her most strenuously to engage 
one.” And she continues; “I always say that nothing is to be done in 
education without study and regular instruction, and nobody but a govern- 
ess can give it. It is wonderful how many families I have been the means of 
supplying in that way. I am always glad to get a young person well placed 
out. Four nieces of Mrs. Jenkinson are most delightfully suited through 
my means; and it was but the other day that I recommended another 
young person who was merely casually mentioned to me, and the family 
are quite delighted with her.” E. V. Crark. 


THE UNITED NATIONS’ CHILDREN FUND 


RADITIONALLY mindful of the needs of little children, the 
average Briton is always ready to contribute towards the alleviation 
of the sufferings of hungry, sick and neglected young folk in the 
world’s disadvantaged countries. For this reason alone, the United 
Nations Association of Great Britain can expect a ready response to its 
nation-wide appeal this autumn on behalf of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. This organisation, which has been happily described as an 
“international co-operative on behalf of children’’, has, however, developed 
a wider purpose than that of dispensing charity alone—namely, the 
eminently desirable aim of enabling under-developed countries to improve 
their child-care arrangements out of their own resources. Thus, so far 
from pouring resources down a metaphorical drain, the Fund undertakes 
something more in the nature of a pump-priming operation. But even if a 
country is asked to raise itself by its own bootstraps, the Fund will give 
the first, determined tug. Yet at its establishment in December 1946, 
the Fund was intended only as an emergency agency for bringing help 
to “. .. the children of those countries which were victims of aggression. . 
by mobilising the voluntary contributions of individuals, organisations 
and governments and converting them into food, clothing and medical 
supplies. As the first urgent needs of the child-victims of aggression were 
satisfied, the Fund directed its attentions increasingly towards meeting 
the long-range needs of the estimated 500,000,000 ghildren in the under- 
developed sector of the world whose troubles are due to causes more deep- 
seated than those temporarily thrust up by war. This tendency, given its 
first impetus at the three-yearly examination of the Fund’s progress in 
1950 was further strengthened in 1953 when the Fund, until then a 
temporary agency only, was placed on a permanent basis. In evidence 
of this, the word ‘“‘Emergency”’ was dropped from the original cumbersome 
title, together with “International”, so reducing the agency’s name to 
United Nations Children’s Fund, while retaining the original symbol 
UNICEF. (Indeed, it was claimed that millions of children in under- 
developed countries would refuse anyway to acknowledge any other title!). 
In control of the day-to-day affairs of the Fund is an Executive Board 
consisting of the 18 members of the Social Commission (a United Nations 
body with special responsibility for the social aspect of the work of the 
Economic and Social Council) and 8 others elected directly by the 
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Economic and Social Council. For 1954, these 8 members are Canada, 
Ecuador, Italy, Pakistan, Peru, Switzerland, Thailand and Yugoslavia. 
As evidence of the Fund’s wide-based sympathies, it will be noted that 
two of these—Italy and Switzerland—are not members of the United 
Nations. The remaining 18 members comprise Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Byelorussia, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
India, Iraq, Israel, Norway, Philippines, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States and Uruguay. 

When considering appeals for assistance, the Board acts upon the 
assumption that all aid shall be granted without discrimination on the 
grounds of race, creed, nationality or political belief. Projects selected 
must promise a lasting contribution to the welfare of large numbers of 
children through programmes which the assisted country can eventually 
carry on out of its own resources. Within these limits preference is given 
to projects capable of operation on a low per capita basis, and which are 
likely to act as pilot projects for similar activity elsewhere. Whenever 
possible, the assistance of the appropriate Specialised Agency is sought. 
Most UNICEF projects, indeed, involve a division of responsibility 
between UNICEF (which offers imported supplies and equipment) and 
either the World Health Organisation (WHO) or the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation (FAO) which supply any international technical 
personnel required. 

Not the least of UNICEF’s virtues is its insistence on the “matching” 
principle, under which the recipient country is required to contribute 
out of its own resources, thus engendering national self-respect 
Frequently the “matching” contribution will exceed the UNICEF aid. 
In 1952, throughout the UNICEF-aided sector of the world, UNICEF 
contributions of over {5,000,000 were ‘“‘matched” by local government 
expenditure of some {£8,000,000. Taking the period from, 1947 to 
December 1952 total UNICEF allocations of 173,000,000 dollars were 
“matched” by 267,000,000 dollars from assisted countries. This takes no 
account of the gifts, both in money and kind, made to the Fund by 
grateful recipient countries. All UNICEF projects start from the 
country to be assisted and not in the form of a diktat from outside. The 
local government outlines its scheme to a UNICEF field representative 
who seeks the approval of the appropriate Specialised Agency before 
submitting it to the Board. When the Board has approved the project 
and allocated funds, the plan is evolved in detail between the UNICEF 
field representative and the government concerned, which makes available 
the ‘‘matching” contribution and nominates its own personnel (or 
“counterparts’’) to work with the internationally-recruited experts. 

Apart from the occasional emergencies, such as earthquakes, floods or 
other catastrophes for which UNICEF always makes allocations, the 
Fund’s resources are today directed towards three main objectives, namely 
child health and welfare services, the control of communicable diseases 
and the improvement of child nutrition. Programmes of this nature are 
currently in operation in some 70 countries in Africa, Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean area, Europe and Latin America. The Fund’s total 
resources in 1953 were allocated as to 45 per cent. to child welfare, 30 per 
cent. to communicable diseases and 7} per cent. towards child feeding 
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programmes. The remaining 18 per cent. formed an emergency reserve. 
Most of the programmes designed to further child welfare are in rural 


areas in countries where there is little in the way of even elementary health 
care. Few mothers receive competent health in childbirth, and infant 
mortality rates are high (up to 500 per 1,000 live births in some cases). 
To meet this situation, UNICEF provides such specialised equipment as 
scales, thermometers, needles, syringes, drugs, sera, vaccines, soap, 
disinfectants as well as, where necessary, more expensive items such as 
X-ray ey a incubators and orthopedic supplies. This equipment 
is in use at sorme 5,300 centres in over 40 countries where instruction of a 
simple, practical nature is given to local midwives and public health 
visitors by internationally-recruited World Health Organisation personnel. 

Programmes designed to control the widely-spread diseases which 
particularly affect children are in operation in many countries. Anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination projects are in hand in some 30 countries, anti- 
malarial campaigns are in progress in some 30 countries while projects 
for the control of treponematoses, diphtheria and whooping cough are 
under way elsewhere. Several of these, of course, are in operation con- 
currently in the same territory. As an indication of the tremendous scope 
of these campaigns let it be noted that in 1953 no fewer than 20,000,000 
children were tested for tuberculosis (and 7,000,000 treated with BCG 
vaccine), 12,000,000 were protected against malaria by DDT spraying 
and 8,000,000 tested (and where necessary treated) for the crippling 
tropical disease of yaws. Malnutrition is said to be the lot of two-thirds of 
the world’s children, stunting their growth, rendering them an easier prey 
to other illness and often resulting in specific diseases such as beri-beri, 
pellagra and “kwashiorkor’—the protein-deficiency disease which 
afflicts many children in West Africa. In the field of child nutrition, 
UNICEF aims to stimulate interest in the problem rather than to alleviate 
hunger by continuous grants of food which would be beyond its powers 
and also beyond the capacity of the recipient country to continue. Never- 
theless the ubiquitous UNICEF daily glass of milk (made on the spot 
from dried skim milk powder) has brought relief from near-starvation to 
millions and has persuaded at least one little girl in India that “UNICEF” 
is the English word for milk! More in line with UNICEF’s long-term 
policy, perhaps, is the help it gives, in co-operation with the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation in the establishment of milk-processing and 
drying plants in under-developed countries, thus at one and the same 
time providing a source of safe milk supply and a stimulus to agriculture. 

To pay for its share in all this activity UNICEF depends entirely on 
voluntary contributions from governments and private organisations. 
Its budget for 1953 amounted to {7,140,000 of which about go per cent. 
came from government sources. There are those who maintain that 
UNICEF should be allocated a definite share of the general United 
Nations budget, as is the case with the Specialised Agencies. Others, on 
the other hand—and this view seems likely to prevail—prefer that 
UNICEF should continue to shed the light of charity in a naughty world, 
believing that nations which will open their purses to a good cause might 
possibly close them in face of a cold-blooded demand note. For as 
things stand at the moment, UNICEF has a special place in the world 
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which entitles it to the support of all men and women of goodwill. This 
was no doubt in the mind of the President of the General Assembly, 
Madame V. J. Pandit, when she said: ““The Children’s Fund is one of the 
most vivid examples, within the framework of the United Nations, of 
international cooperation and peaceful purposes. Its value lies not only 
in the lives saved but in the entire communities which it strengthens and 
in the faith in the United Nations which it established and renews 
wherever it operates.” Eric Forp. 


THE VEDAS 


HE “Vedas” are the very ancient, sacred books of the Hindus. How 

and when they came into being is shrouded in mystery by antiquity. 

No author is ascribed to them and no date can be given to them. 
No doubt they originated in the hoary Hindu civilisation which research 
is revealing existed long before the civilizations of China and Greece. 
Sir John Marshall writing about this civilisation states that it takes us 
back to an age that can only be dimly surmised. The “‘Vedas” were not 
written down for many centuries, but were memorized and passed by word 
of mouth amongst the Brahmin priests. I-tsing, the Chinese scholar who 
lived in India during the 7th Century, wrote:—‘“The four ‘Vedas’, con- 
taining about 100,000 verses, have been handed down from mouth to 
mouth, not transcribed on paper or leaves. In every generation there 
exist some intelligent Brahmins who can recite the 100,000 verses.’ 

The four ‘‘Vedas’’, essentially a literature of chant and recitation, are 
systems of religion and philosophy. ‘Translation of these works have 
inspired many of the great thinkers of the Western World. Emerson pays - 
them the following tribute:—‘“‘It is sublime as heat and night and a breath- 
less ocean. It contains every religious sentiment, all the grand ethics 
which visit in turn each noble poetic mind.” The French historian, 
Victor Cousin said :—‘‘When we read with attention the poetical and philo- 
sophical monuments of the Orient—above all those of India—we discover 
there many a truth so profound . . . that we are constrained to bend the 
knee before the philosophy of the East, and to see in this cradle of the 
human race the native land of the highest philosophy.” Schegal on reading 
the ‘“‘Vedas” observed :—“Even the loftiest philosophy of the Europeans, 
the idealism of reasoning as set forth by the Greek philosophers, appears— 
in comparison with the abundant life and vigour of Oriental idealism— 
like a feeble Promethean spark against the full flood of sunlight. What 
distinguishes the “Vedas” from all other philosophies is that it is at once 
religion and philosophy. In India the two are inseparable.” 

The four volumes of the “Vedas” have attached to them the “Upani- 
shads”, or “Vedanta”—literally the end of the ““Vedas”—which are 
essential summaries of certain parts of the “Vedas” and furnish the 
doctrinal basis of the Hindu religion. Of the “Upanishads” Schopen- 
hauer says :—‘‘How entirely does the ‘Upanishads’ breathe throughout the 
holy spirit of the ‘Vedas’. How is everyone who has become familiar with 
that incomparable book stirred by its spirit to the very depths of his soul! 
From every sentence deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit. ... The access 
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to the ‘Vedas’ by means of the ‘Upanishads’ is in my eyes the greatest 
privilege this century may claim before all previous centuries.’ 

The “Sama-Veda” contains 1,810 verses or rhymed couplets. As already 
noted in the comments of various European philosophers on the “Vedas”’, 
religion and philosophy are inseparable in India. Thus the “Sama-Veda” 
is both a sacred book and a philosophical outlook on life. Its verses state 
that everything is an expression of the Deity. Human life is regarded 2s 
being divine and the whole creation, both living and non-living. This 
conception is far more reaching than appears at first glance, for it means 
that Man is a part of the gigantic Cosmic plan—a small wave lying on the 
breast of the ocean. Divine Power is limitless therefore Man, when he 
adopts the correct attitude, i.e. that divinity surrounds him and is part of 
him, God within and God without, can partake of the immeasurable and 
inexhaustive resources of the Cosmos. Thus the “Sama-Veda” contains 
prayers for power, wealth, wisdom and happiness as aids to the self- 
integration of the personality. The individual who studies and meditates 
on the verses of the “Sama-Veda” can proclaim, ‘I am a child of God’ 
simultaneously with, “Thou and I art One’. It is interesting to note that 
Jesus, thousands of years later, cried, ‘My Father and I are one’. Also 
modern philosophers and scientists have realised that the same type of 
plan spreads throughout the Cosmos with certain variations. The basic 
plan is the main point of the late General Smuts’ philosophy of Holism 
and scientists, especially physicists like Einstein, have supported his theory 
with scientific data. Consider our planetary system. There is the central 
Sun and around it whirl the planets in their fixed orbs. Every material 
object is composed of atoms. In each atom there is a central nucleus 
around which electrons whirl in fixed paths. A plant is composed of a 
large number of cells which are formed from a substance known as proto- 
plasm. This highly complex chemical is made up of atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, etc. Each of these atoms is a miniature solar 
system. Also the plant’s flower is made of a central style surrounded by 
rings of stamens, petals and sepals. The same thing applies to humans. 
Each human being is composed of trillions of cells, each cell of protoplasm 
and that substance of various atoms each exhibiting the same basic solar 
system-like plan of the Cosmos. The collection of hymns known as the 
“‘Sama-Veda” are verses of praise to the Divinity, the Divine Plan, that 
with innumerable, small variations prevails throughout the Cosmos and 
to the glory of the Deity, free in wide open spaces or encased in small 
creatures, but everywhere within objects and without in the ether. 

The “Rig-Veda” commences with a monistic conception of the Deity. 
One is inclined to think that Christianity and Mohammedanism are the 
only monotheistic religions and to dismiss the ancient Hindu religion as 
the worship of idols. In India one encounters shrines to the goddess 
Kali, to the gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, but these are only aspects 
of one God, of the one all-powerful, omnipresent Deity. Kali represents 
God in the aspects of Creator, Preserver, Destroyer and is feminine as 
many Hindus speak of God as the Divine Mother, which is in no way 
different to the Christian referring to Him as Heavenly Father. Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva are separate aspects of the Creator-Preserver-Destroyer 
principle. Certain of the gods were mythical figures to represent the Deity 
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in different spheres, e.g. Agni, Soma and Brhaspati, on earth and Sunga, 
Santur and Mitra in the heavens. The devout Christian worships God as 
formless or as Christ, an incarnation of God, with form, the Virgin Mary 
and many saints, yet that does not make Christianity polytheistic. The 
same thing applies to Hinduism for many of the gods worshipped are 
incarnations of the Diety. 

Hinduism and Buddhism are criticised by Western philosophers 
because of their negativeness, the repression of all the natural desires that 
ferment in the mind of Man and the mortification of the flesh. True it is 
that in modern Hinduism mortification and denial are regarded as of para- 
mount importance. In Indian bazaars fakirs and sages walk around hold- 
ing aloft grotesquely withered arms, their bodies reduced to a mere covering 
of skin on the skeletal foundation and their only strength is that necessary 
to hold their begging-bowl. This attitude of mortification is foreign go the 
early ideas of Hinduism. In all religions, throughout the ages, things are 
added foreign to the teachings of their founders. One has only to carefully 
scrutinize Christianity to witness how in the formation of various sects 
the doctrines of the founder, Jesus Christ, have been distorted and foreign 
ideas added. The “‘Rig-Veda” gives the original, positive idea of Hindu- 
ism—no mortification of the flesh, no denials that lead to a pessimistic and 
even destructive attitude to life—but a rejoicing in the glory of being. 
Certain verses of the ““Rig-Veda” are anthems of praise to the painlessness, 
the abundance of the Infinite which are Man’s for the asking and the 
recognition of the fact that the Infinitude surrounds and is within Man. 
Infinitude is all good, evil is but a creation of Man and if he would only 
link himself with the Infinitude all wealth, all health, all happiness would 
be his. From this statement comes the Hindu theory of karma and the 
origin of evil. Man was created perfect, a replica of the Infinitude, but 
was given a certain amount of free-will. This he used in the wrong direc- 
tion, as also shown in the “Book of Genesis” when the free-will was used 
to rob the forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden, and the result of his past 
actions through countless generations has accumulated bad karma which 
has led him further and further away from the Infinitude. 

The later part of the “‘Rig-Veda” is a song of praise to Visvakarman, 
the Creator and Architect of the Universe. The impression of the Creation 
as given by Christianity is one of labour, a wearisome task at the end of 
which the Creator was exhausted. The “Rig-Veda” explains that the 
basic elements behind all creation are tremendous energy and supreme 
joy—‘ananda’, bliss. It is the latter which is the Cosmic Energy, the Life- 
force, the breath of God, that entered into the primordial protoplasm of the 
first organisms and gave them life. In recent years much has been written 
regarding time and philosophers now agree that time is a mere illusion for 
the past, present and future are one. In past ages, however, time was 
clearly classified into its three parts and the three kept separate. In the 
“Rig-Veda” the modern idea of time is expounded. Any philosophical 
thoughts on time are founded on the cyclic phenomena which exist in 
Nature. The sun rises and sets, the Earth turns upon its axis, the seasons 
come and go, the seed germinates, fruits, dies down and its body returns 
to the soil to provide nourishment for other plants. A portion of the 
“Rig-Veda”’ is devoted to the cyclic phenomena of Nature. The historian 
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sees marked rises and falls of civilisation and ages in the history of the 
World. The Stone Age yielded to the Bronze Age, the Dark Ages to the 
Revival of Learning, the Romantic Age to the Industrial and the latter to 
the Atomic. Great civilisations of Egypt, Greece and Rome rose and fell. 
Mention of the rise and fall of nations and the gradual evolution of the 
Earth from one age to another features in the ‘“‘Rig-Veda” which maps 
out for the World a period, morning, where spiritual ideas were uppermost 
in the mind of Man, an evening where material things intruded and 
finally night when all spiritual things would depart leaving the World in 
the dark coils of materialism. Such an evolution, termed a day of Brahma 
is stated in the ““Rig-Veda”’ to be of 4,320,000,000 years in duration. 
Shankara, founder of che orders of monks in India, whose date is given 
by some writers as the 6th Century and by others as the 8th Century, 
expounded the doctrine of maya. This states that Man lives in a fleeting 
transitory World, a dream-world formed by his own thoughts and by the 
thoughts of others, because he dwells in ignorance of Truth. When this 
ignorance is removed and he links with the knowledge of the Infinitude he 
beholds things as they really are. He sees the World as a stage and all 
people as actors. He can divorce himself from the drama of Life and stand 
by and not become involved in the conflicting emotions of others. Shan- 
kara based this doctrine on various passages in the “Yajur-Veda” where 
there are certain prayers for deliverance from the unreal state of things, 
the removal of ignorance and the comprehension of the real and true. The 
“*Yajur-Veda” states that God is everywhere, the stones vibrate with Him, 
He dwells in all objects, both animate and inanimate. Thus the “Yajur- 
Veda” preaches tolerance of all, for all are our kinsmen linked by the God 
that dwells in all. Man should look for the God in his fellow-men as one 
searches for a diamond and ignore the bad traits of personality which are 
comparable to layers of mud obscuring the diamond that lies beneath. 
“All beings may be regarded by me with the eye of a friend, and they in 
return regard me in the same way.”’ “Atharva-Veda”’ is divided into three 
distinct sections, first charms for the curing of disease, poverty and other 
sufferings, the second section is prayers for the protection of the priests 
and the third cosmogonic and theosophic hymns. Of all the “Vedas” this 
is the least philosophical and the first part savours of the witchcraft 
practised in Europe in the Middle Ages. The “Upanishads”, as previously 
mentioned, are summaries, especially of the ‘“Sama-Veda” and the 
“Rig-Veda”. Great stress is laid on the use of the word, Om, the sacred 
word of Hinduism, comparable to the Christian, Amen, on the control of 
breathing and various methods of meditation. To the yogi this volume is 
of major importance and the different systems of Yoga have been founded 
on the teachings found in the “Upanishads”. Mervyn D. Cotes. 


HAWK MOTHS 


HEN twilight settles on the countryside and the birds have 
W riterea their good-night songs, then the great hawk moths take to 


their arrowy wings and sweep over meadow and woodland, lane 
and garden. There are seventeen species of hawk moths found in our 
islands and they include the largest of the British moths. Not all of these 
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are true natives, for some of them are only casual visitors from the conti- 
nent. The flight across the Channel presents no difficulties to these moths, 
with their stream-lined bodies and powerful wings. The largest of these 
moths is the Death’s Head Hawk moth, a grand insect with a wing span of 
about five inches. It bears on its thorax a yellowish patch that resembles a 
skull and crossbones, a fact that accounts for this insect being held in 
superstitious dread. This horrific feature is also referred to in its scientific 
name, Acherontia atropos, for Acheron was the river over which the spirits 
of the dead were ferried, and Atropos was the member of the Fates who 
carried the shears that cut the thread of human existence. 

This moth has the unusual power of being able to squeak and this added 
to the fear in which it was held. It is the only British moth with this power. 
So perhaps it is not surprising that this great moth with its skull and cross- 
bones and its ominous squeak caused terror in the hearts of simple rustics. 
The Death’s Head is, of course, quite harmless. Its appearance in this 
country is uncertain. It will reach us from the continent and lay its eggs 
on the leaves of potatoes. Sometimes its giant caterpillar is found by 
workers in the fields. It becomes a chrysalis in the soil and in this stage 
passes the winter. Normally, our English winters are too severe and the 
moths rarely emerge in the spring. 

The migrant moths will penetrate far inland and on the eve of Coro- 
nation Day I was presented with a female that had been found on a lawn 
in a Birmingham suburb. It was near a beehive and this insect’s fondness 
for honey is well known, and it is sometimes known as the Bee-robber. 
This liking for honey sometimes leads it to enter beehives, particularly those 
of the straw skep type. It is doubtful if this large-bodied moth would be 
able to enter a modern hive. During 1953 it was recorded in Salisbury, 
Weston-super-Mare and West Suffolk. The Death’s Head Hawk - 
been known for more than three centuries, being mentioned by Mouffe 
in 1634. At one time it was known as the “Bee Tyger Hawk Moth,” 
but it has held its present name since the year 1778. 

Another large and beautiful hawk moth that is an occasional migrant 
is the Oleander Hawk Moth. Its first record in this country was in 1833 
when it was seen at Dover. Since then it has appeared in many parts of 
the country, usually singly, although in some years it has not been recorded 
at all. By a coincidence, it also appeared in Birmingham in 1953, when a 
solitary specimen was seen near a factory wall. It was also seen at Don- 
caster, Bridlington and Poole in Dorset. 

The most common of the hawk moths is the Elephant Hawk, which has 
shown great increase during recent years. This is largely due to the spread 
of the rose-bay willow-herb, which is the food plant of its caterpillar. 
Fifty years ago this showy plant was quite rare and an old book on botany 
calls it “‘rare, appearing occasionally in the South of England.” Today it is 
wide-spread and has become a pernicious weed in gardens. In Canada 
it is known as the fireweed, because it is the first plant to grow on prairies 
after a fire. In our own country it is found on every bomb site and every 
patch of waste ground. And where the rose-bay willow-herb has gone, 
the Elephant Hawk Moth has followed. Yet the lovely moth, rose-pink 
and olive-brown, is not often seen. It is the great caterpillar that is familiar. 
Nearly three inches long, it is snake-like in appearance and bears two 
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menacing eye-like spots. These caterpillars have prodigious appetites. 
Some years ago I reared about thirty of these caterpillars and it was neces- 
sary tp bring the food plant in armsfull. Fortunately, there was no shortage 
of willow-herb. In September they enter the chrysaljs stage in which they 
remain throughout the winter. The moths emerge towards the end of May. 

Other common hawk moths are the Lime Hawk and the Poplar Hawk. 
A newly-emerged Lime Hawk is a beautiful insect, with its wings of 
delicate green and brown. The Poplar Hawk is a larger moth, drab brown 
in colour and not easily seen when among leaves. It is fairly common and 
is frequently found in gardens. A year or two ago our domestic cat came 
in from the garden with something fluttering in her mouth. At first glance 
we thought that she had captured an unfortunate sparrow, but on invest- 
igation we found that the victim was a Poplar Hawk moth. 

One of the most interesting of our hawk moths is the Humming Bird 
Hawk, and, unlike those already mentioned, flies by day. This pretty 
moth, which has a wing span of about an inch and a half, delights in the 
bright sunshine and is often on the wing until late in the evening. It 
hovers in front of flowers, taking in nectar with its long “tongue”’, and its 
rapid hovering flight has sometimes misled people into believing that the 
humming bird of warmer countries has visited our shores. There can be 
no doubt of the migratory habits of this moth, for it has been captured 
many miles from land and they have been watched arriving at several 
points on the south coast. It is fairly certain that but for these annual 
migrations, this moth would no longer appear on our lists. The moth has 
been observed in every month of the year, even in December and January, 
and it has been seen flying in heavy rain. 

We have two Bee Hawk Moths in this country. They have transparent 
wings with dark borders and at first glance might be mistaken for humble 
bees. The width of the dark border differs in the two species so that we 
have the Broad-bordered and the Narrow-bordered Bee Hawk moths. 
Both are moths of early summer being on the wing from about the middle 
of May to the middle of June. They are day flyers and their time of flight 
is in the morning, usually from ten o‘clock until noon. Rhododendrons 
are frequently haunted by both species and they may be seen flying round 
these bushes on a sunny morning in early summer. Although so bee-like 
in appearance, their flight is much more rapid than that of the humble bees, 
so they are difficult to capture. Moses Harris, one of the pioneers of 
British entomology knew of the Broad-bordered Bee Hawk and as long ago 
as 1775 figured it under the name of “The Clear-winged Humming-bird 
Sphinx.” 

"One of the rarer hawk moth visitors is the Convolvulus Hawk a splendid 
insect with a wing span that almost equals that of the Death’s Head. It is 
spasmodic in its appearance, some years being entirely absent and in other 
years being seen in good numbers. It is most plentiful on the south coast, 
but it travels inland on occasion and has been reported several times from 
Scotland. This moth has a liking for plants having tubular flowers such as 
the scented tobacco plant and petunias. Like the Humming Bird Hawk, 
it hovers on the wing by the flowers, not settling and in this position it 
sips the nectar with its long “tongue.” 

The Spurge Hawk, the Bedstraw Hawk and the Striped Hawk are three 
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species of migrant hawk moths which visit our shores most years. The 
females of these moths cross the English Channel and fly inland. They 
lay eggs and the resultant caterpillars are found during the summer. The 
caterpillars are more frequently seen than the moths, but our winters are 
too severe for their survival out of doors. If they are brought indoors and 
given liberal supplies of food plant, they will complete their life cycle 
quickly and in warm canditigns the moths wi!l emerge the same year. Two 
other rarer hawk moths are the Pine Hawk and the Silver Striped Hawk. 

In the southern part of the country the Privet Hawk Moth is seen fairly 
frequently. In the midlands and north it is more scarce. The caterpillar 
feeds on privet and in August may sometimes be observed on the upper 
sprays of the plant. When it is fully-grown it burrows underground, 
where it remains throughout the winter. The moth emerges in the follow- 
ing June. A hawk moth with a similar life history is the Eyed Hawk, 
easily distinguished from any other hawk moth by the blue eye-like spots 
on the hind wings. Although it sometimes feeds in the caterpillar stage on 
privet, it is more frequently found on willow, apple and sallow. Some 
gardening books refer to it as an orchard pest, but the caterpillars are not 
common enough for its attacks to be serious. 

The hawk moths are sometimes referred to as the Sphinx moths, al- 
though there is nothing sphinx-like about them. The term really describes 
the caterpillars, which habitually rear their heads and front segments in a 
manner that is said to resemble the Sphinx of Egypt. Those great ento- 
mologists of a bygone day, Kirby and Spence, relate of a gardener who 
‘‘was quite disconcerted by. the self-satisfied air of these larvae, remarking 
that he had never seen any other caterpillars hold their heads so high.” 
The caterpillars of the hawk moths are creatures of great beauty and large 
size, many of them having a curved horn at their rear ends. Some of them 
are easily seen, but others harmonise with their surroundings so closely 
that their discovery is difficult. In the chrysalis stage they burrow into 
the soil at the foot of the food plant, although the Elephant Hawk does not 
always burrow. Some of those that I reared were satisfied to be among 
the debris on top of the soil and there enter the next stage of their existence. 
Others did in fact burrow into the soil of the breeding cages. 

The ability to cross seas and wide spaces of land calls for great powers of 
flight and endurance. These qualities the hawk moths possess, yet by way 
of contrast we find comparatively weak and feeble-flying butterflies also 
migrating over vast distances. The migratory Painted Lady butterfly 
almost certainly reaches this country from North Africa, yet its flight is 
slow compared with that of the larger hawk moths. The actual speed of 
insect flight is difficult to estimate and many speeds have undoubtedly 
been exaggerated. The German scientist Demoll states that the large 
hawk moths may reach a speed of thirty-three miles per hour. It is a 
thrilling sight to watch these moths on the wing. By standing quietly 
before a bed of petunias or valerian one may be fortunate. The flight in 
the gathering darkness is too rapid for the eye to follow. At one moment 
there is a flower bed—at the next one of these moths is hovering before the 
blooms. And a moment later it has vanished, flown away on its mysterious 
errand. 

We have about two thousand British lepidoptera. The seventeen hawk 
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moths range in size from the great Death’s Head Hawk to the Small 
Elephant Hawk. In colouring they are extremely beautiful, challenging 
comparison with most moths and many butterflies. Their life history is 
fascinating and easily observed. They are beautiful insects. They are 
surely at their most beautful as twilight falls. The colours of the day go 
and the creatures of darkness begin their secret journeys. And under the 
trees and among the flowers come the great hawk moths, lovely children of 


the scented summer night. 
CARTWRIGHT TIMMs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


“ABSOLUTELY OBSOLETE” 
HE Anglo-Egyptian agreement, or “heads of agreement’’, initialled 
in Cairo on July 27th last and approved by a 257—26 vote in the 
House of Commons on July 29th, gave rise to some interesting 
reflections on essential changes now taking place in world affairs. Sir 
Winston Churchill has accumulated to his credit a record of wisdom and 
foresight in peace-time (but not in war-time) statesmanship that becomes 
more, not less, impressive as the years pass. Since the time when, at the 
end of the first world war, he urged upon the Cabinet—his voice being a 
voice crying in the wilderness—the urgent need of calling off the blockade 
of Germany, he has in peace-time almost consistently shown an under- 
standing of the human and moral basis upon which international peace 
can most effectively be built. At the end of 1918 he was ignored, with 
tragic consequence; the blockade was prolonged for some six months, the 
children in Germany, stricken with rickets, offered a spectacle in un- 
necessary suffering from which, at least in part, derived the bitterness that 

contributed to the causes of a second world war. 

It happens that another element in Sir Winston’s character—which 
may perhaps not unfairly be described as his schoolboy type of heroics, 
patriotism and pride in the glorious annals of the British armed forces— 
tended in war-time to overshadow his native wisdom. In the autumn 
of 1943, for instance, in a pellucid interval in the said heroics, he 
characteristically warned his countrymen in a public speech of the danger 
confronting them, that the war might be carried on to so bitter an end that 
all would be lost, including the fruits of victory itself. And then, caught 
up again in the fever of action and glory, he went on to promulgate, or to 
agree to, that slogan of unconditional surrender on the part of Germany 
which produced the very results against which he had given warning 
nearly two years earlier. 

It was something of a tragedy for Europe and the world that when the 
second war was ended in 1945 his voice was stilled in the counsels of the 
nations, for he would doubtless have given that powerful stimulus to 
wise foresight of which in peace-time he pre-eminently is capable. 

It came to pass however, that the old Churchill was given another innings. 
He typically broke through the hubbub of jingo British pride on July 29th 
last when in the House of Commons he defended his Government’s 
diplomatic record in Egypt. What he had to contend with was measured 
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by the fact that the opposition and criticism came, not exclusively from 
the official Opposition benches, but from the benches behind him. There 
happened to be a “Suez Group” of forty Conservative back benchers 
opposed uncompromisingly to any withdrawal of British forces from 
Egypt. The agreement initialled in Cairo two days earlier (July 27th) 
by Mr. Antony Head, Secretary for War (who had flown there for the 
purpose) and Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister, provided for 
the complete withdrawal of British forces from the Suez Canal zone 
within twenty months from the date of signature of the agreement. The 
agreement was made for a seven-year period from that date, it being 
stipulated that during the last twelve months of that period the two 
governments would consult together upon the necessary arrangements 
that would fall due when the period expired. The canal military zone is 
to be maintained, and provision is made for its immediate re-militarisation 
in the event of an attack by an outside Power upon any Arab League 
State or upon Turkey. 

The die-hard re-action (so to speak) to those provisions was formulated 
in the House of Commons debate of July 2gth. Captain Charles Water- 
house, for instance (a Conservative member) declared that in this piece 
of paper we had got all that was left of eighty years of British endeavour, 
thought and forethought. “I and my friends” he said “had feared that 
there would be a sell-out. This is not a sell-out. It is a give-away. 
Instead of having physical control of a great base, instead of having troops 
on the major waterway of the world, we have got this piece of paper in 
our hands”. Such was the temper that assailed none other than Winston 
Churchill, a man who is characteristically associated in many minds the 
world over with what may be called the spirit of empire and the British 
imperial role in the world at large. What did he say? He has said many 
fine things in his time, few finer than what he said on July 2gth last. 

“T have not” he said “in the slightest degree concealed the fact, in 
public speech, how much I regretted the course of events in Egypt. I 
have not held my mind closed to the tremendous changes that have taken 
place in the whole strategic position in the world which make the thoughts 
which were well-founded and well-knit together a year ago obsolete— 
absolutely obsolete—and which have changed the opinions of every 
competent soldier that I have been able to meet. I am not going to attempt 
to lay these arguments before the House, but I should be quite prepared 
to do so, and to show how utterly out of all proportion the Suez Canal 
and the position which we hold in Egypt are to the appalling developments 
and the appalling spectacles which imagination raises before us. Merely 
to try to imagine in outline and to portray the first few weeks of a war as it 
would be now, under conditions which we did not know about when this 
session commenced and about which we had not been told—merely to 
portray that picture and submit it to the House would, I am sure, convince 
it of the obsolescence of the base and of the sense of proportion which is 
vitally needed at the present time, not only in military dispositions but 
in all our attempts to establish human relationships between the nations.” 

In short, Sir Winston has again pointed the noses of his less imaginative 
contemporaries to that immense prospect opened up in our time by the 
paradoxical effects of an earth-shaking advance in scientific knowledge. 
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Miracle is a fascinating subject of study. Though we cannot under- 
stand its inner workings or the mysterious origin of its power, we can at 
any rate see its superhuman achievement. At the very moment when the 
world seems irretrievably doomed by the uncontrolled excesses of mixed 
science, materialism and belligerency, the very tools now available for the 
prosecution of the belligerent madness has intervened to save us (as we 


it has got beyond itself and on the lowest plane of national aggrandisement 
no longer makes sense. You cannot annex the raw materials of other 
countries by military conquest when armies, navies and air forces are 
alike made impotent by an overriding nightmare of atomic explosiveness 
as impartially catastrophic to putative victor 4s to putative victim. Of 
course the Sez Canal’ Canal is obsolete from the military point of view. The 
militaty point of view itself is nearly obsolete. 
Wak AND THE METHOD 

How congenial to the mind of Mr. Molotov was the result of the 
Geneva conference on Indo-China seemed to be measured by the alacrity 
with which he went on to propose a further itimediate conference, this 
time on the problem of European security. All these problems derive 
from the major problem of aggression. What constitutes aggression is 
hard to contain within the bounds of a single simple definition. The 
post-1918 League of Nations constantly tried, and failed, to define it. 
The recent eight years of war in Indo-China constituted the military 
phase of a communist aggression. The fruits thereof were duly gathered 
at Geneva; the communist empire was duly expanded, and the losses were 
duly accepted in diplomatic form by the western political leaders. It 
may be that the Geneva terms, as the western leaders claimed, were the 
best that could be hoped for in view of the communist military victories 
in Indo-China; and it is certainly true that an agreed cease-fire, on almost 
any terms, is a blessing. Yet the fact remains that this was still another 
communist triumph, the accomplished fact of a further territory, a valuable 
rice-growing territory to boot, falling under the communist tyranny. 

Let the main provisions be recalled of the agreement reached at Geneva 
on July 2oth last to end a war in Indo-China which had lasted nearly 
eight years, and had cost France and her associates 92,000 dead or missing, 
114,000 wounded and 28,000 prisoners. As a result of that agreement 
Viet Nam is divided into two parts, to be reunited after elections to be 
held two years hence. Laos and Cambodia become neutral territories, 
but the north-east part of Laos remains under the control of the Laotian 
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dissidents. There aré to be nto foreign bases in Laos or Cambodia, nor 
will those two countries be allowed to take part in any foi gael 
alliance. They will, however, be allowed a limited defence . Su 
were the arrangements designed to interpose a neutralised buffer territory © 
between China and Siam, and to be the basis on which an immediate 

cease-fire was to be proclaimed. The elections, which are to be held 
throughout Viet Nam, ere to be held by July 2oth 1956. It was further 
provided that India (chairman) Poland and Canada will constitute a trio 
of international armistice commissions, one for each of the three 
Associated States, their responsibility being, among other duties, to see 
that no military reinforcement goes to either side during the period of 
the armistice. There is no formal guarantee of the agreement, but the 
parties to the conference, with the exception of the United States, publicly 
announced their agreement, the United States dissociating herself from 
that declaration, but issuing a separate unilateral declaration to the effect 
that she accepted the agreement and intends not to disturb it. 

M. Mendés-France, who had given himself as a time-limit for ending 
the war in Indo-China precisely the day on which the agreements were 
reached (July 21st) broadcast from Geneva on the evening of that day a 
message to his countrymen in which he submitted that the conditions 
obtained for the cease-fire “are the best that we could hope for in the 
present state of things”. He admitted that there were “‘cruel clauses” 
among the conditions, but claimed that, as a result of the French military 
achievements in Indo-China, the conditions could be accepted without 
impairing the réle played by France in Far Eastern affairs. 

When the cease-fire was duly signed on July 21st, the Viet-Namese 


delegate Mr. Do, repeated his protest against partition, Mt. Chou En-lai 
described the “‘success”’ of the conference as “tremendous’”’, atid Mr. Eden, 
who on all sides was proclaimed as the chief architect of the achievement, 
made a measured estimate of what had been achieved. His summary 
deserves to be remembered as a the best possible complexion 


(always a useful thing to do) upon what had been done. ‘We have now” 
he said, “come to the end of our work. For a number of reasons it has 
been prolonged and intricate. The co-operation which all delegations 
have given to your two chairmen has enabled us to overcome many 
procedural difficulties. Without that co-operation we could not have 
succeeded in our tasks. The agreements concluded today could not in 
the nature of things give complete satisfaction to everyone. But they 
have made it possible to stop a war which has lasted for eight years and 
brought suffering and hardship to millions of people. They have also, 
we hope, reduced international tension at a point of instant danger to 
world peace. These results are surely worth our many weeks of toil. 
In order to bring about a cease-fire we have drawn up a series of agree- 
ments. They are the best that our hands could devise. All will now 
depend upon the spirit in which those agreements are observed and 
carried out. Before we leave this hospitable town of Geneva I am sure 
you would wish your chaitman to give a message of gratitude to the 
United Nations and its able staff who have housed us in our work. And 
lastly, let me express our cordial thanks to the Swiss Government and to 
the people and authorities of Gerieva who have done so much to make 
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our stay here pleasant as well as of service to the cause of peace”. 

The words fell gracefully, but had little of substance to offer. Mr. 
Bedell Smith on that occasion confined his remarks to an appreciation 
of the patience and good will shown by the two chairmen (Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Molotov); Mr. Molotov himself paid a warm tribute to Mr. Eden, 
thanked Mr. Bedell Smith for what he said, and went on to-make four 
pregnant observations: (1) that the conference had achieved its aim and 
reduced international tension; (2) that it formed a basis of friendship 
between France and the three Associated States; (3) that it constituted 
“international recognition of the struggle for national liberation”; and 
(4) that it had also shown the “importance of China in international 
affairs and had proved that the obstacles to the full participation of China 
in international life were being swept away ‘by life itself’.” In other words 
the results of the conference were featured by Mr. Molotov within the 
framework of the prevailing communist propaganda, where indeed they 
properly belonged. 

Let the moral importance of that fact be reserved for later assessment. 
Let the immediate concern be trained upon the question of this modern 
method in international affairs which is the peculiar technique of the 
Kremlin. In our time wé have passed through three distinct changes in 
the function and purpose of what we used to call high diplomacy. It is 
of practical importance to recognise the nature of the mixed diplomatic 
and physical technique which Russia has contrived to impose upon the 
world since 1945, because the end is not yet, and it is certain that this 
method of conflict will be pursued with all the greater zest after the 
Geneva episode. Mr. Molotov’s quick following-up of the Geneva 
success by his further proposal in the quasi-diplomatic field gave an 
illustration of what was in his mind. It is by now fully evident, having 
been proved and illustrated by a consistent experience since 1945, that- 
as the result of the second world war we have come to the end of one era 
in international diplomatic practice, and are launched upon another, the 
transition having been dictated and enforced by Russia and accepted 
by the West. 

The three modern eras may be called the Calli¢res, the Lloyd George 
and the Stalin eras respectively. Up to the beginning of the first world 
war in 1914 high diplomacy had been conducted for two centuries under 
the principles classically laid down by Frangois de Calliéres in his quaint 
and famous treatise of 1716, the burden of success depending in large 
measure upon the individual qualities of the diplomats concerned. 
Secrecy was an essential factor in it, as was the personality of the men 
engaged, who were “gentlemen” in the conventional sense, and diplomats 
de carriére. A negotiating diplomat could depend upon the discretion 
of his opposite numbers, and governments were kept in their place, a 
rigidly subordinate place. It was indeed an accepted convention between 
sovereign states that Prime Ministers or Foreign Ministers should not 
short circuit each other, but should use their accredited ambassadors as 
plenipotentiary intermediaries. The epithet “plenipotentiary” gave the 
keynote in affairs, although the instructions of governments were some- 
times carried out. Not always. A well-known ambassador once re- 
marked that he had never received from his government an instruction 
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worth reading. Even up to 1914 international understandings were 
reached of which neither parliament nor Cabinet in the countries con- 
cerned had any knowledge or suspicion. 

After that first world war Lloyd George started a new era of diplomacy- 
by-conference, in which the transient politicians swept aside the 
professional diplomats and ambassadors, and took the initiative themselves. 
Lloyd George, the politician, committed his country to engagements that 
were sometimes impossible for his country to carry out, or for the other 
signatories to carry out. The Genoa Conference of 1922 was an example. 
At that time the U.S.S.R. had not yet been constituted; and Lloyd George 
was innocently unaware that Chicherin was not competent to give any 
undertaking for Russia as a whole, but only for the Moscow Soviet. 
The old-time diplomat was seldom guilty of the ignorance that has 
vitiated much of the political diplomacy enacted since 1918. The period 
between the two world wars was the period of “open” as distinct from 
“secret” diplomacy and of political as distinct from professional diplomatic 
competence. In that period no fewer than 4,568 “treaties and inter- 
national engagements” were registered with the League of Nations, an 
average of five a week. They all went into the same waste paper basket, 
a big waste paper basket, in 1939. But inefficient, ignorant, feckless, 
unreliable as were many of the politicians who gate-crashed into the 
sacro-sanctity of the old diplomatic arena, there yet remained some 
pretence of negotiating international instruments which were intended 
to be honoured and kept; and the new methods were frankly recognised 
and even in some degree accepted by serious and responsible people 
(For a scholarly description of the 1918-1939 methods and practices see 
Walford Selby’s “Diplomatic Twilight” and Harold Nicolson’s ‘The 
Evolution of Diplomatic Method” lately published). 

And then came the deluge. The second World War, which was 
perhaps the biggest muddle of all history, introduced something new in 
the technique and even in the purpose of what till then had been called 
high diplomacy. Russia, a state whose very ideology constituted a 
denial of morality, whose purpose was simply to destroy the Christian 
civilisation and heritage of the world, began a process of international 
dealing which was frankly confined to the negative purpose of destruction. 
Its only motive was the spreading of confusion and frustration among 
those Christian nations upon which the new atheist tyranny had its 
designs. Though conferences were held, ostensibly diplomatic, the very 
purpose of the Russian participants was, not to reach, but to prevent, 
agreement with the Christian West. The keynote on the Russian side 
was to be recognised in the famous veto provided in the Charter of the 
United Nations. Even in the recent Geneva Conference Mr. Molotov 
tried to inveigle the western leaders into accepting another sort of veto 
by proposing that any arrangement made about Indo-China should be 
conditioned by the consent of each of the nine parties concerned, one of 
whom was Russia herself. Harold Nicolson in the book above referred 
to confesses that in it he makes “‘but slight reference” to the Soviet Union. 
This omission he explains in this way. “I have not observed (he writes) 
that the Soviet diplomatists and commissions have evolved any system 
of negotiation that might be called a diplomatic system. Their activity 
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in foreign countries or at international conferences is formidable, dis- 
turbing, compulsive. I do not for one moment underestimate either 
its potency or its danger. But it is not diplomacy: it is something else’. 

It is in fact an attempt to destroy the Christian tradition. Whether 
by open minor war,-asiff Korea and Indo-China, or by terrorism, as in 
Kenya, or by diplomatic conference, as in the hectic series that began in 
Yalta a decade ago, a consistent diplomatic technique has been used by 
Russia; its exclusive object being the undermining of Western influence 
in the world as the necessary prelude to the imposing of a communist 
tyranny upon the ruins. There is no ambiguity or obscurity in the 
technique. The new system which Moscow attempts to fashion upon 
the world is wholly incompatible with the traditions of Christian practice 
upon which western civilisation is based, even though in our Western 
practice we have in some ways lost the old motive. Russia and the West 
cannot live amicably side by side unless Russia abandon her atheist 
materialism as her motive. How can it be argued, as some of the Western 
politicians try to argue, that a basically Christian civilisation can co-exist 
with an atheist materialist system which ideologically presupposes the 
extinction of that Christian civilisation? 

There is such a thing as incompatibility of essence. Fire and water 
cannot mix. Atheism and Christianity cannot mix, or co-exist, in a 
world where prosperity depends upon mutual service and co-operation 
among the nations. 

August 11th, 1954. Grorce GLascow. 
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PALMERSTON* 


There will always be two schools of thought (or rather feeling) about Pam, 
for there is no reconciling Cobden and Philip Guedalla. For the school of 
Cobden, little can be forgiven to the challenging, dominating figure who was a 
perpetual menace to peace. To Guedalla (a less persuasive rhetorician than 
Cobden) Pam is for ever England, one without whom the very word 
“Englishman” would not have acquired its full relish. To the Guedallists 
Palmerston and liberty are eternally entwined with the Union Jack, and Cupid- 
Pam is- the ageless eighteenth century sporting gentleman. Mr. Pemberton 
keeps an even keel, repudiating both the “last candle of the 18th century” and 
“Holland House”, or doctrinaire, Pacifism. Since his attractive book on Lord 
North he has lost his Tory sympathies, and under Palmerston’s influence 
become almost boisterous in his dismissals of all Absolutists and autocrats— 
except Palmerston! Also his syntax has become less lucid and his possessive 
pronouns more ambiguous; and at the risk of being old-fashioned we must 
protest against a reputable historian’s using the word Platonic in the sense 
of epicene. The more minute implications of diplomatic history he very 
properly leaves to specialists, but the most scholarly readers can hardly complain 
that this estimate lacks comprehensiveness. One must t Pam his premises. 
“Our task is to lead the way and direct the march of other nations.” His 
whole-hearted belief in “‘Constitutions”—for foreigners—was balanced by a 
robust aSsurance of the natural integrity of Britain. Clever rather than intellec- 
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tual, adroit rather than tactful, he rarely lost, even in age, his instinct for 
anticipating the feelings of the average Englishman. His behaviour to the 
Queen, on the other hand, was often deplorable or constitutional even apart 
from persorial grounds. But those who find the public man a pirate acknow- 
ledge a domestic cherttb. Mr, Pemberton should have told the story of his 
offet of a Cabinet post to an affronted Cobden and the subsequent lionising of 
the great Radital at Em’s reception. It was very rarely, as in his unforgiveable 
and unforgiven attack on the bleak John Bright, that Pam’s debonair bonhomie 
failed him altogether. 

His list of diplomatic triumphs was a long one, and even in old age, when 
Poland and Denmark had almost obscured his fame in a murky northern night, 
he emerged to carry the nation with him against the Little-Englanders and 
cheese-parers. Perhaps the greatest of all his achievements was the settlement 
of the Mehemet Ali problem; and any reader who wishes to gain some idea of 
the Palmerston method of conducting foreign affairs may be recommended to 
Mr. Pemberton’s succinct account of this chapter in English history. Pam was 
strengthened by having a new-fledged democracy to lead, but weakened, in 
comparison with the _— Chatham or Churchill, by flourishing at the nadir 
of commercialism. ‘To call him the Victorian Chatham evokes the perhaps 


unjust but crushing retort ‘‘a very Victorian Chatham”. Whether or not it 
was an unwilling dross that checked his flight, it must be concluded that he 
was often a great Minister for his country but rarely a great Minister for 
humanity. As Russell (a more devious and dubious libertarian) said finally on 
his death, “his heart beat ever for England.” H. P. CoL.ins. 
*Lord Palmerston. By W. Baring Pemberton. Batchworth Press, 253. 


AMERICAN VERSE 


It was rather the naissance than the renaissance of American poetry, suggests 
the compiler of this anthology, that commenced in 1912, when Harriet Monroe 
started the magazine Poetry in Chicago. This “extraordinary efflorescence” 
spread from the centre of America—more than from the Eastern States; and 
among Miss Monroe’s young poets was one called T. S. Eliot, whose The Love 
Song Of J. Alfred Prufrock she published, a poem written whilst he was still at 
Harvard. Mr. Moore regrets the exclusion of poems by W. H. Auden, who has 
become American and who looks upon the United States as his home, and yet 
has included Eliot, now officially British. But we are reminded that the latter 
has his roots in America, and that Auden is still “unalterably British”. Mr. 
Moore has given the last of T. S. Eliot’s four Quartets, The Dry Salvages, 
which shows the visual qualities of his work and his indebtedness to Ezra 
Pound and his “fellow Imagists,” as he points out. This is a good choice. 
Happily in this collection the compiler has included some of Emily Dickinson’s 
best poems, because, he says, the history of modern American poetry is in- 
complete without her, although her life did not fall in the twentieth tentury. 
So we are given seven of her epigrammatic poems with their profundity, 
humour and irony: 

Safe in their alabaster chambers 

Untouched by morning and untouched by noon, 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection, 
Rafter of satin, and roof of stone. 

Mr. Moore classifies American poetry into the ‘“‘non-Walt Whitman”’ style 
of writing, showing careful craftmanship, and the opposite, the ““Walt Whitman 
style” with its freedom and its power of declamation and plain speaking. In 
this collection the latter predominates. Is there a self-consciousness in many 
of the poems? Perhaps this is owing to the fact that students of poetry take 
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their course of poetry as they would any other subject, and retreat to institutes 
such as Yaddo, there to seek peace and woo their muse? Also a considerable 
number of modern American poets are College and University professors, such 
as Tate, Ransom, Shapiro, Wilbur and nearly a dozen more. This explains 
the Editor’s remark that “intelligence rules where formerly there was en- 
thusiasm”. (Can the word enthusiasm be exchanged for inspiration?). Many 
of the poems are expressed in colloquial idioms, and show a stark realism. 
Mr. Moore is to be congratulated on presenting to English readers not only the 
work of well known poets like Frost, Eliot, Pound, Stevens, Sandburg and 
MacLeish, but many others whose poems should be read in order to judge the 
work of the youngest generation of American poets. THEODORA ROSCOE. 
The Penguin Book of American Verse. Edited by Geoffrey Moore. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Mr. John Bowle, lecturer in history at Wadham College, has already produced, 
in his Western Political Thought, a noble work dedicated to recording the 
Tradition as expressed through the writing of Europe’s representative 
political philosophers. If it does not record equally the Atlantic Tradition of 
peculiar interest to the Anglo-Saxon world, the answer is that one cannot have 
everything. While Mr. Bowle shares with Mr. Lionel Curtis, to whom this 
present sequel is dedicated, the aspiration for a world commonwealth, as sole 
guarantee (he asserts) of world peace and even of human survival, he has yet 
made the promotion of the unity of Europe, with its spiritual heritage, his 
practical preoccupation, especially by teaching work at the College of Europe 
in Bruges, and his philosophic vocation. 

Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century, in a manner not unworthy of 
Leslie Stephen and Merz, fitly carries on the work already begun. Since the 
culture of Europe, this side of Russia, is predominantly Catholic in tradition 
and unintelligible apart from this or the reactions against this—and is here in 
strong contrast to the Anglo-Saxon Tradition which finds the heirs of Locke 
in Scene, Adams and the Federalist group—Mr. Bowle properly devotes a 
chapter of his book to Catholic attitudes, including the peripheral but important 
work of Acton. Without study of this the programmes of the Dominant 
political parties which today govern Europe remain as unintelligible as they 
usually are anyhow to the ordinary Englishman. Quadragesimo Anno perhaps 
deserves more attention and, oddly enough, despite a chapter on “New 
Humanism”, Mr. Bowle omits reference to Jacques Maritain, whose True 
Humanism is perhaps one of the two most important works of one of the few 
living philosophers of first class significance. Mr. Bowle, very properly 
poe § a mere catalogue of names, is strictly selective, and this probably 
explains the omission not only of Maritain but, in effect, of Laski and of Russell 
(whose views on Bergson’s political philosophy are given). In this task of 
selection Mr. Bowle shows excellent judgment and refreshing novelty. The 
present reviewer was recently told by a Harvard sociologist that he had ‘“‘made 
Durkheim respectable” in the English-speaking world. It was therefore 
singularly gratifying to find a chapter, “Modern Sociologists”, given to dis- 
cussion of the work of Durkheim and of that great pioneer, Graham Wallas, 
whose work as a pathfinder will probably outlast Laski’s, immense although the 
influence has been of the latter, among his younger contemporaries, as a prince 
of political pamphleteers. Durkheim was, of course, not quite so “objective” 
as he pretended—not least when he re-explained the Almighty, in contemporary 
terms, as a skywards projection (useful for purposes of education) of the French 
Third Republic of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Wallas directed our attention (as, 
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in obeta dicta, did Bryce), to the psychological bases of politics. In an age 
when we are too much bedevilled by partizan pamphleteering it is reassuring 
to discover an Oxford teacher, not lost in the scholasticism of logical positivism, 
also directing the attention of students to the observational and experimental 
study of politics, in the best Royal Society spirit, as a medical science of social 
anatomy and hygiene on approach so wisely commended, years ago by Dean 
Inge. One is hopeful about what we may expect from the pen of a scholar 
who so happily combines, as does Mr. Bowle, the building of a monument to 
the glory of European civilised values, as part of the Grand Tradition of 
humanism, with awareness of the possibilities and urgencies of political science 
strictly so called in the sense in which Sidgwick and Durkheim, Wallas and 
Lasswell have discussed it. Georce CATLIN. 
John Bowle. Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. Cape 25s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 


When an allegorical legend is a thousand years oid it would be strange to find 
that it had not gathered, in each succeeding age, a wealth of surrovading literature 
that itself becomes allegorical and serves to conceal rather than to reveal the 
original character and meaning of the core of myth. The legend of the Holy 
Grail is perhaps in the forefront of ancient story, mystical in origin, that has 
captured the imagination of the masses, the passion of the poets, and the 
analytical intellectuality of scholars. The Church has made use of it, but has 
never fully sanctioned it; Henry II’s politicians probably solved the Welsh 
troubles of the period with it; in our own time folklorists have constructed out 
of it ingenious theories of nature-cult and initiation ceremonies. Each in his 
sphere has erected a well-planned, and convincing edifice of logic out of its 
foundation; none has succeeded in stripping from the story its spiritual sig- 
nificance, and it is this last aspect that a new conception, exhibited by Lady 
Flavia Anderson in her latest book,* most strongly supports. 

After a critical examination of all that has gone before, Lady Flavia, herself 
in the spirit of a Grail Knight, leads the reader back into pre-Christian times, 
and sees, not primitive nature-cults, nor materialistic cup-and-spear stories, 
but a record of man’s fundamental deviation from the freedom of his purely 
spiritual destiny, into an intellectual serfdom, by his discovery of how to create 
and to control fire. The cup of the legend, associated with the cauldron of 
the Celtic myth, is identified with the concave reflector which is evolved from 
the clear rock crystal, or the vessel of glass by aid of which the prophet of the 
Biblical period, and later, the Druids in their sacred groves, and in the cathedrals 
of their mystical stone-circles, brought fire—the refracted and condensed rays 
of the sun—down to earth for the service of man. The spear becomes the 
sun-beam, and the magic sword the brand. Lady Flavia is to be congratulated, 
not only in having courageously broken with the tradition of academic folklore, 
but in having propounded a new theory, a more acceptable one than any that 
have preceeded her, and in having presented it with crystal clarity, forceful 
sincerity, and becoming humility. Here is no pride of achievement, no belli- 
gerent contestant—the strength of Lady Flavia’s theory is in its simplicity, and 
in simplicity is acceptability. It demands no specialistic pre-knowledge of the 
subject to absorb its meaning, which will appeal as strongly to the general 
reader as it will to the unbiassed and intellectually honest scholar. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN. 
*The Ancient Secret. By Flavia Anderson. Gollancz, 25s. 
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KEATS* 

The year September 1818 to September 1819 may well be considered Keats’ 
annus mirabilis, it saw the composition of nearly all his greatest poetry. Mr. 
Gittings concentrates his study on this year, disclaiming any attempt at a com- 
plete biography. He shows how Keats was throughout it “living on spiritual 
capital,” turning every experience, emotion or subject of his “intensive reading” 
into poetry; he considers that he could not have continued at this pitch even 
had illness not supervened. Perhaps the most striking new material is that 
concerning a Mrs. Isabella Jones, with whom Keats had become intimate in 
1817, before he ever met Fanny Brawne. His “Hush, hush!” lyric seems to 
describe an actual episode with her, and his description of her parlour, with its 
accompaniments of music and food, is transmuted into the banquets of Lamia 
and the Eve of St. Agnes; the latter poem was directly due to her inspiration. 
A first version of the Bright Star sonnet is now shown to date from October, 
1818, the later, amended version from July, 1819. 

Mr. Gittings’ object is to identify the sources of the poems, to relate the 
allusions in them to Keats’ ing at the time, with the daily impressions from 
outside which his sensitive mind received and reproduced. He quotes the 
poet’s lawyer friend, Woodhouse, who wrote: “there must be many allusions 
to particular circumstances in his poems which would add to their beauty and 
interest if properly understood,” and who began to collect such associations. 
Echoes in the poems of Keats’ close study, whether, for instance, of Lear, or 
Cary’s Dante, or Burton’s Anatomy, as brought out by Mr. Gittings, as well as 
the more familiar reminiscences of Wordsworth, Milton, and other poets, are 
indeed worth consideration. But when it comes to material objects, such as 
Mrs. Jones’ parlour, or a rather frightful East window in Stansted Chapel, 
here proved to be the origin of the glorious one in St. Agnes, do we really desire 
to know the actualities out of which Keats wove enchantment? Does the 
process not resemble that scientific analysis of the rainbow deplored by himself? 
Be this as it may, Mr. Gittings’ book is most readable, combining scholarship 
with enthusiasm: it is well documented, with an admirable index and appendices. 
The frontispiece shows the Mill House at Bedhampton where most of St. 
Agnes’ Eve was composed, and where Keats spent his last night in England. 

Emma GuRNEY SALTER. 
*Yohn Keats: the Living Year. Robert Gittings. (Heinemann 1945, 16s.) 


Elena Gerhardt’s Recital (Methuen, 18s.), is the story of a singularly y 
career. Except for the loss of her husband, whom she married in middle life, 
it has been roses all the way. Bringing into the world a lovely voice, a pleasant 
face and a loving heart, she carried everything before her after the memorable 
day when she made her first public appearance at Leipzig at the age of twenty. 
Next to her own gifts she owed most to Nikisch, who discovered here, sang her 
praises in her early years, and remained a close friend till his death. Writing at 
the age of seventy in the country which she has chosen as her second home, 
she looks back on forty years of travel and triumph in the old and the new world. 
In such a narrative there is inevitably a good deal of repetition, for one enthusi- 
astic audience is much like another; but her delight in her calling lifts the story 
above a mere chronicle of engagements. “Luckily I have the rare gift of leaving 
the outside world and my personal emotions behind me when I sing. The moment 
my accompanist strikes the first chord of a song I live in another world and am 
completely absorbed in the atmosphere and character of the song I want to 
interpret, almost as in a trance”. She possesses another precious endowment— 
the gift of making and keeping firends. The affectionate letters of Dame Myra 
Hess and Gerald Moore, her inspired accompanist, illustrate the radiant 
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monograph, The Right to Marry*, Sir Alan Herbert presses 
Beige Se comes pemaey © wasy in on Aegtesn, conece ster 
divorce. Before 1938 a Church of England Clergyman was obliged by statute to 
marry the innocent, but not the guilty party. Sir Alan’s Matrimonial Causes 
Act, 1937, which greatly extended the grounds for dissolution, also enlarged the 
clergyman’s discretion. Today “‘no clergyman . . . shall be compelled” to marry 
any person, innocent or guilty, whose marriage has been dissolved, whatever the 
ground. In practice the discretion to marry is rarely exercised, whatever the 
personal view of the clergyman concerned. Convocation has voted against any 
subsequent marriage being celebrated in church, and the Bishops are enforcing 
this view. In the result, it needs a bold and usually financially secure incumbent 
to exercise his statutory right to marry a divorced person. Sir Alan vigorously 
attacks the Church’s official attitude as interfering with the intention of Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, “it is, in my view, an un-Anglican, un-Christian decree, 
seemingly blind to compassion, and devoid of any real authority, in reason, 
humanity or doctrine.” Sir Alan makes bold to attack the doctrinal arguments of 
the “‘rigorists” ; he has little difficulty in demonstrating the divergent views upon 
subsequent marriages of Anglican prelates and theologians before, during and 
after the Parliamentary debates of 1937. It is a rousing and provocative hook, 
but is likely to have little effect upon the practice of the Church of England 
except to bring it nearer to disestablishment. 
*Methuen & Co. Ltd. 55. net. 


Remaking Men, (Blandford Press 5s.), is a timely book by Paul Campbell, m.p., 
formerly on the Staff of the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, and Peter Howard, 
journalist. It should find a welcome from statesmen, church leaders, doctors, 
magistrates, and all men and women concerned with human relationships. 
Conferences and Commissions come and go; vetoes “produce deadlock and 
bitterness, but no change in viewpoint or character.” The secret of how to 
change human nature eludes people. That secret is presented here, trenchantly 
and with humour. The book deals with the global work of Moral Re- 
Armament in changing and uniting men. The process is described in five 
natural steps: Demonstration, Diagnosis, Deliverance, Decision, Destiny. The 
chapter on Diagnosis gives a fascinating study of the human personality, and 
analyses the basic motives in conduct—jealousy, fear, selfishness—which lead 
to division and breakdown in national and international affairs. Some of the 
symptoms of the sex-driven, security-driven and success-driven are described. 
The book then goes on to show how the will can be redirected to reconstruct 
the character of men and nations. This is more than a theoretical study. The 
authors write authoritatively of a practical philosophy which has proved its 
power to bring out the best in human nature and create the new type of man 
for a new world. The last chapter tells the story of a re-made personality, 
and gives point to the rest of the book. It is factual and deeply-moving, and 
provides evidence that an idea which satisfies the deepest needs of the human 
spirit will always ultimately find its response. But “in this day of atomic power 
an ideology really to satisfy must be revolutionary enough to unite the world.” 

Lorna HORSTMANN. 
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Escape Paradise (by Seven who escaped and one who did not, edited by 
Dr. C. A. Smith, Hollis & Carter, 16s.), is a nightmare story of atrocities behind 
the Iron Curtain. Had we not been familiarised by the Nazis with the depths 
of human depravity we should scarcely credit the narratives in this symposium. 
The marvel is how any of the authors survived the tortures, semi-starvation, 
cold, vermin and overwork. If anyone still believes that paradise is to be 
found in Eastern am he should read this testimony. Only two of the eight 
narratives are confined to the war years. No wonder the victims—belonging 
to different races and creeds—risked their lives in a determination to escape. 
In a spirited Epilogue, the Editor lets himself go. ‘Containment is to be 
rejected not solely on moral grounds. Its folly equals its wickedness. It 
deprives the temporarily conquered peoples of hope, pays the basest Danegeld 
without achieving security, weakens and divides the forces of freedom in 
attempts as fruitless as are despicable to appease the unappeasable and to 
placate the implacable. duty of the free peoples is to preserve freedom 
where it exists and restore it where it has been destroyed.” But how? That 
vital question is left unanswered, and indeed no one can answer it. The 
Communists will not release their victims without a struggle, and a third world 
war might extend and not diminish the area of communist domination. 


Salvador de Madariga’s Essays with a Purpose (Hollis & Carter, 18s.), are 
described in the Preface as essais de circonstance prompted by some event or 
commission. It is the slightest of his many books, though his wide knowledge 
of life and literature enables him to discuss familiar themes with freshness and 
charm. The longest and most substantial of the fifteen items, “Spain and the 
Jews’’, is full of little known information. It is surprising to learn how many 


Jews have played a leading part in the country of the author’s birth, not merely 
before their expulsion but when they began to drift back in modern times. 
He is convinced that Colurnbus was a Jew, and Toiguemada, the first Inquisitor 
General, had Jewish blood in his veins. After reading this learned essay we 
feel less surprised at the author’s rather startling pronouncement that Spain is 
one of the most Jewish countries in the world. 


No praise can be too high for the little book Jran, by Richard N. Frye (Allen & 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.), which contains exactly what the general reader desires to know 
about Persia, past and present, and provides a useful bibliography. Writing 
with the authority of one who has spent many years in the Middle East, he 
devotes the first chapter to a description of the land and people, stressing its 
need of water, the almost starvation level of the peasantry, tiie ravages of disease, 
and passing on to government and religion, literature and the arts. The 
second chapter sketches the eventful history of Persia from the invasions of 
Alexander the Great, through the Arab conquests, the Turkish domination 
and the brief horror of the Mongols, to the nineteenth century, when the 
European Powers began to take interest in the country. The third and final 
chapter carries us through the era of Anglo-Russian rivalry, the two world wars, 
and the lengthy disputes about oil, the life-blood of Persian economy. The 
closing pages on future prospects discuss the intrusion of the United States, the 
danger of a Communist coup, the discontent of reformers at the slow pace of 
progress, the fall of Moussadek, and the precarious position of General Zahedi. 
It is not a cheerful picture, but the Persians are a tough people and have survived 
many crises. 
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